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Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Per Cent of Industry 
October, 1946-1947 
SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY—MONTH OF OCTOBER 
Se Sn a ae oe Web ITS in >t 5 etl AR RTS 7 
1947 1946 % 
GENERATION* (Net) 
eS ee ee ee reer, 16,846,116,000 13,934,750,000 +20.9 
NOE OREM. 6.05 5a. ge og hocks bp ena cgrdicaniceneavacs of 5,491,987 ,000 6,287 ,264,000 —12.6 
NII oo te eget a nec ce aia demo eieimnainie 22,;338,103,000 20 222,014,000 +10.5 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries................. .| 83,548,000 119,582,000 —30.1 
a NEMENIAMEMIRETIRR os cof eso d. ns 40 a ¢ SARIS wale arena nie W a ACR 126,565,000 124,758,000 + 1.4 
ere Wl DY POUNCE? 66sec ssc 5 o0cs sie nee cede waee cece 308,861,000 B32 451,000 | coe 
Ee RU HO RMIT IIIIIONOED oo ole oc5 io ea 5 sc die ke cision ds berneniod cms 21,986,225,000 19,784,387 ,000 +11.1 
PERM TTD IO OEIREE TOP), 5 5. 5 ose oss 5 4:0 waddle 6 0:0 d 800.b0 0 08.808 3,330,449,000 3,063,093,000 + 8.7 
Sales to Ultimate Customers..................0eee0: — | 18,655,776,000 16,721,294,000 +11.6 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of October 30th 
IE IEE oa da sins os eked wh Habese semepeiesawan 31,325,420 29,519,865 + 6.1 
RMMNINT CU PIRIAEIET, TRMEGN TROLOOD 6.6 ols c 6 o-kre.6 as b0e's Gore bed ceeaaeeeaee 1,493,590 1,352,196 +10.5 
Commercial or Industrial: 
URN OIE 6.5 ooo. scicapv a aa are bialarardve aie Sala aarelbere 6-aa's 4,934,137 arent + 6.1 
NN ooo acd ain Soave aces RK w Ake ere Oe awe eee A 190,469 174,671 
NI cheek. A a. oic Spt arca iain ne oeb visa Aw ba RAAT vile iad 133,682 120,918 +10.6 
Totes Uléimmate Customers... . ..5. ecccccccstcccsecsas 38,077,298 35,820,706 + 6.3 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of October 
ARIE NEURO ooo oceans 4 2.aip.& vie era Sas oie bw ddan eis 0 ba ks 3,601,151,000 3,129,839,000 +15.1 
MMA OUTER POTION TREES) in. oc ac cesses ose deeesdiecensceoarben 497,943,000 410,225,000 +21.4 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Sa UR IIA sacs cas 'as5, a a fora! veiw oa: ¥lto aria. 0ce ein Sapa Ges 3,293,445,000 2,820,990,000 +16.7 
Ne EI ON INO 6 2a ccs wae ow ROA e Ba Hee ania dcne ewan 9,951,081,000 9 064,186,000 + 9.8 
Serres eit MOWRY ESOC: wk cc eae deee nee nny ca seetene eu 219,168,000 206,373,000 + 6.2 
peer en RIION INGE oie cia ec daen ceeds sacaaicestabecs 498,983,000 470,720,000 + 6.0 
Railways and Railroads: 
Street and Interurban Railways.................. Se esi hina 338,283,000 | 351,297,000 — 3.7 
Pee cenert OUTS ERNOANIG « .... ons 50s vce wacked cusaedescesasate 209,660,000 220,740,000 — 5.0 
Interdepartmental..... een ee ee Te ee ere eee 46,062,000 | 46,924,000 — 1.8 
Total to Ultimate Customers................... 18.655,776,000 16,721 ,294,000 +11.6 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers.................. $328,208 ,600 $292,697 ,200 +12.1 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA —for 12 months ended 
October 3ist 
he rg) 0 00 a ek rr ee 1,418 L3i2 | +62 
Average Annual Bill......... Se ee Pare eR oe NT Ogee ee $44.10 $42.64 | + 3.4 
Re OE NR IIONE 5 oo. 5 c's odio einsinie dine odie Shines emma diese 3.11¢ | 3.25¢ — 4.3 
igs ‘By courtesy of the Pederal Power Commission. ; OO 7 
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Power Industry Successfully 


BULLETIN 


No. 1 


Meets 


Peak Power Demands 


Stories of Impending Power Famine Refuted 


ELEGRAPHIC reports from 
Trews: systems throughout the na- 

tion, received and compiled over 
the Christmas weekend, show that the 
greatest electric power demand in history 
was successfully met by the electric light 
and power industry this December, the 
period of greatest use of electricity, the 
Edison Electric Institute announced on 
December 30. 

This accomplishment confutes “dope 
stories’ of an impending power famine, 
current last summer and fall, and the 
recent “power shortage” report of REA 
Administrator Claude Wickard, Charles 
E. Oakes, President of the Institute as- 
serted. It also confirms the estimates of 
the power companies’ capabilities, made 
a year ago and re-afirmed in May by 
past President Grover C. Neff of the In- 
stitute and in October by Mr. Oakes. 

An aggregate nationwide demand of 
49,500,000 kw was carried by the elec- 
tric industry with a margin of reserve 
capability of 5 per cent. This compares 


with a similar margin of 12 per cent in 
1946 and 21 per cent in 1944. The rate 
of installing new capacity, however, has 
already overtaken the growth of power 
consumption and a reserve margin of 8 
per cent is estimated for December 1948. 

Reports covering some 50 million kw 
out of the national total of 52,300,000 
kw showed that at the time of peak de- 
mand only a small handful out of 37 
million customers had, by voluntary ar- 
rangement, their service interrupted or 
shifted to offpeak hours, and that the 
total amount of this curtailment was only 
48,500 kw. This figure omits some 98,- 
000 kw of interruptible power cut off 
during the time of peak demand in accord 
with contract provisions because this is 
normal for any year for such customers. 
The reports also showed that reduced 
voltage of 2 to 5 per cent in effect in a 
few areas, as precautionary measures 
against possibility of overloading, had an 
estimated total effect in reducing the 
peak demand by 75,000 kw. 





The following is a summary of the 
power supply situation in the different 
sections of the country for December. 
Unless stated otherwise, no curtailment 
was in effect at the time of the peak: 

New England: Reserve margin 5% 
per cent but because of low stream flow 
a small curtailment and 3 per cent reduc- 
tion in voltage in effect in some areas. 
On an aggregate peak demand of nearly 
3,000,000 kw, the curtailment involved 
1500 kw and the voltage reduction 20,- 
000 kw. 

Middle Atlantic: Reserve margin 7 
per cent. 

Central Industrial: Reserve margin 4 
per cent, but as precautionary measures 
small curtailment, and 2 to 5 per cent 
voltage reduction in effect in certain 
localities. On an aggregate peak demand 
of approximately 15,000,000 kw, the cur- 
tailment involved 23,000 kw and the 
voltage reduction 55,000 kw. 

Southeast: Reserve margin 6 per cent. 


(Continued on page 31) 








{ The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Edison Electric Institute will be held at Atlantic City, June 1-3, 1948. 
Five General Sessions are planned, the first on Tuesday afternoon, June 1, the second and third on Wednesday, June 
2, and the third and fourth on Thursday, June 3. Meetings of the Accounting, Commercial and Engineering Divisions 
are scheduled for the morning of June 1. 

§ Plans for the Convention are rapidly taking shape under the general direction of the Convention Program Commit- 
tee. Walter H. Sammis, President of the Ohio Edison Company, is Chairman of the Committee. Other members are 
H. B. Bryans, President, Philadelphia Electric Company and L. V. Sutton, President of the Carolina Power and 


Light Company. 


{ Further information on the Convention will appear in later issues of the BULLETIN. 
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Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. Uses Emergency Radio 
to Restore Storm-Wrecked Electric Service 


HE vital importance of FM mobile 
radio communication equipment in 
restoring electric service to extensive 
storm-crippled areas, in which regular 
telephone service was also lost, was amply 
demonstrated in the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Company service area as an 
aftermath of the unprecedented sleet 
storm which struck large portions of that 
company’s territory in December, 1947. 
The populous eastern section of the pow- 
er utility’s 9,300 square mile service area 
in Central Eastern Pennsylvania was 
focal point of the worst sleet storm there 
of the century, which started the New 
Year by playing havoc with the com- 
pany’s distribution system throughout the 
affected area. 

Making continuous use of 19 of its 
fleet of mobile, truck-mounted radio 
units throughout the critical period, the 
radio scouting patrol was able to quickly 
locate and report literally hundreds of 
storm-wrecked lines. Not only did the 
radio cars save endless hours in searching 
out available means of communications, 


KS 


but eliminated the waste of line truc 
and crews in locating trouble under the 
ever-changing storm conditions. Constant 
contact with headquarters also served to 
efficiently the 


coordinate routing of 


proper supplies and personnel 


to each ot 
the individual jobs. 


With an 


estimated 80,000 suburban 
and rural customers, 


minus electric ser- 
vice at one time or another during the 
storm, the company is able to ctfte case 
after case where mobile radio communi- 
cation contributed vitally to public safety 
and quick restoration of service. Among 
the highlights, one of the larger hospitals 
had an emergency operation in progress 
and the 
ular service in a matter of a few minutes 


company was abie to restore reg- 


by dispatching a radio cruiser car work- 


ing in the vicinity to clean up the trouble 
spot at the hospital. Another critical case 
was the quick restoration of service in the 
ill and in 


home of an aged woman, 


danger of pneumonia, where the outage 
had also cut off the heat 


service 


1 


Typical of many farm incidents, the 


loss of several thousand turkey poults 
was averted when a radio car, dispatched 
from a nearby location, was able to re- 
store service to the brooder operation 


quickly. 





Radio scout car calls the central office via mobile radio unit for additional 

supplies and equipment to restock a hard-working line truck in rural 
i g 

emergency operations 





iftermath of the worst sleet storm of the century in a large portion of 
PP&L’s service area; streets were cluttered with branches and torn electric 
lines as in the scene above 


While in development of its radio tele- men constantly in the field directing 


phone service, the company had, to a storm operations, when asked how radio 
large extent, foreseen the varied and un- was helping him, he replied: “I don’t 
usual applications of mobile radio tele- know when we'd ever finished all we had 
phone service during emergency con- to do without this amazing short cut. 
ditions, the New Year’s storm actually Instead of wasting needed hours in hunt- 


ing trouble, we could put all of our time 
directly to the big important job of get 
ting service back to our customers.” 


demonstrated a vital importance far be- 
yond anything imagined 
In the words of one of the line fore- 
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Community Builders 


An Introduction to the Case History of an Electric Company; Its Origins, 
Its Growth and Its Services to the Communities It Serves, Its Future 


ADIES and_ gentlemen of the 

Monongahela System, I welcome 

you to a very full and a very im- 
portant day in our history. 

If my memory serves me correctly, this 
is the first time in my twelve and a half 
short years here that we’ve had a meeting 
such as this. 

Some of you may be wondering about 
the reason for a meeting of this magni- 
tude. Whether we want you to support 
a stock sale? What more do we want 
you to do than you've already been do- 
ing? Well, I am happy to tell you that 
our recent issue of bonds and preferred 
stock was sold, so you can dismiss that 
part of the question. 

As to the second part, “what more do 
we want you to do than you have been 
doing?” I hope the answer will be un- 
folded as the day’s program progresses. 
We hope to acquaint you in detail with 
the company’s program for expansion 
and development. Through this under- 
standing we hope to develop such a spirit 
of teamwork that will make some of the 
rough spots a little smoother and cause 
everyone to realize more clearly his or 
her importance and responsibility in the 
total picture of our organization. 

I just referred to twelve and a half 
short years. Short they have seemed, 
and yet as we look back they’ve been fair- 
ly full of action. On January 1, 1935, 
we had 81,889 customers, 52,000 kw of 
generating capacity, about 225 miles of 
transmission lines, a little less than 2,500 
miles of distribution lines, and 1,354 em- 
ployees. We were in the power, gas, 
Water, street car, bus, toll bridge and 
ice business. 

Today we have over 145,000 custom 
ers, 137,000 kw of generating capacity, 
approximately 250 miles of transmission 
lines, 7,500 miles of distribution lines 
and 2,644 employees. 

Thus, in twelve and a half years our 
generating than 


capacity has more 


doubled, the length of our distribution 
lines has tripled, we have about 63,000 
more customers and we have 1,290 more 


By A. C. Spurr 


President, Monongahela Power Company 








N an unprecedented all-day general staff meeting attended by 250 employees 

of the Monongahela Power Company at Fairmont, W. Va., on December 
5, 1947, A. C. Spurr, president, together with Monongahela’s top manage- 
ment presented a refreshing viewpoint on the history, past and present of that 
company. ‘The addresses were made to “spread the story” to all company 
employees of the history of company’s development in service to its community, 
and to point the way in the $40,000,000 expansion program which is to be 
completed by 1952. 

The whole story, told in an all-day session that was climaxed by an address 
by President E. S. Thompson of the West Penn Electric Company, Mononga- 
hela’s new “parent” replacing American Water Works and Electric Company, 
was prepared not only for those who attended the sessions but for every man 
and woman in the Monongahela organization. The story is to be carried 
“down the line” by those who attended the meeting. To help in spreading the 
story, divisional meetings will be held and copies of the speeches in their 
entireties will be made available to each division. 

President Spurr keynoted the meeting with a general outline of the program. 
W. V. Drake, manager of power generation, talked on the problems of genera- 
tion and described the effect that the Company’s new Willow Island plant will 
have on the situation. H. O. Sprinkle spoke on transmission and distribution 
problems, paid high tribute to the men who made the Company’s facilities serve 
the heavy war and postwar load and gave a brief picture of line construction 
that is planned. J. Lee Rice, Jr., treasurer of West Penn Electric, discussed 
the problems of financing the expansion program and presented a clear picture 
of Monongahela’s financial structure. 

After lunch, Vice President Leatham spoke on “Building Our Territory for 
a Prosperous Future” and emphasized the job that can be done by all Company 
personnel through the territorial development program. 

President Spurr concluded the afternoon session with a talk on “The Effect 
of Government-In-Business on Our Expansion Program.” He told of the 
apparent socialistic tendencies of a government-in-business trend that is built 
on governmental invasion into the power field and warned employees that a 
very real danger exists, even in this Company’s territory. “The only preventa- 
tive,” he told his audience, “is to make the services of the private power com- 
pany adequate and satisfactory.” 

President Thompson explained the change in top ownership that has seen 
the dissolution of American Water Works and Electric Company and the 
re-establishment of West Penn Electric as the “mother” company. His outline 
of system policies held much encouragement for the future of Monongahela. 

Mr. Spurr’s introductory speech before the general staff meeting is repro- 
duced on the following pages. 








employees than we had at the start of 
1935. 

For the war period, expansion was 
stymied but with VJ Day and at least 
a partial relaxation of controls, the pent- 
up demand of the war years burst the 
dam and we were launched on an expan- 
sion program without precedent in the 
history of the company. The develop- 
ment of the salt brines in the Ohio Valley 
and the fine industrial potentialities of 
that great valley has brought an indus- 








trial upsurge which by 1951 will bring a 


133 per cent estimated increase in out 


| 
load in the Parkersburg area, alone. To 
meet this new need in the most economical 
manner we have planned to construct a 
new power plant called Willow Island, 
just south ot St. Marv’s, at an estimated 
cost of $11,062,000. The first unit of 
50,000 kw will come on the line early 
in 1949 and the second late in 1950. 
That's just the beginning, and only 
the beginning as Captain Henrv used to 
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say. There is $5,000,000 to be spent in 
reaching the backlog of rural customers, 
and when that has been spent we will 
have reached approximately 90 per cent 
of the total farms in our territory. We 
need more transmission lines to augment 
and supplement existing supply lines; we 
need more substations, garages, trucks 
and cars. 

But it’s not my purpose to describe all 
that lies ahead. Others much more con- 
versant with the details I know you want 
to hear about will tell you more. 

It is my purpose at the outset to tell 
you why you've been asked to come in 
and counsel with us. 


Faith and Finance 

This is a big program of expansion for 
a compariy our size. When it is com- 
pleted we will almost have doubled the 
size of our electric properties. 

Now this program will entail many 
problems, many decisions and, I’m fear- 
ful, many headaches. It’s going to take 
a lot of smart thinking to put it over. 
Hence, we want the help of all of you 
and all of your associates and fellow 
workers. In order that you may have 
ample opportunity to think out the prob- 
lems that will be presented to you during 
the day, I want to say that all who ad- 
dress you will talk from written papers. 
Copies of these talks will be available to 
every employee of the Monongahela 
team. If you are particularly interested 
in one or more of these talks we shall be 
happy to furnish the complete text. For 
after all, this is to be (as all our work 
has been in the past), a team job and 
the better informed we all are the better 
we can do the task that confronts us. 

The fact that you will receive copies 
of what is said today should not, how- 
ever, permit you to fail to pay attention 
because I know as you hear the outlines 
there will be questions that will arise in 
These we want to answer 
So, as questions arise, 


your minds. 
as best we can. 
write them out and at the end of the 
day we'll try to answer them. These 
questions and answers also will be in- 
cluded in the minutes of the day’s meet- 
ing. You may or may not sign your 
name, as it pleases your fancy. 

Before we go into the details of the 
program ahead, I would like to sketch 
for you a brief history of this company, 
to give you a background for what is to 
come. 


Today we're proposing to back our 
faith in the future of the territory with 
an expenditure of many millions of dol- 
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lars. That’s venture capital, but no more 
of a venture than the $8,000 that a small 
group of pioneers invested in a power 
plant here in 1889 when they gambled 
on a new source of power to serve a lusty 
and growing coal field. 
industry area then. 


This was a one- 
Certainly the future 
as well defined or as 
bright as it is today. 

From that first 60-kw plant located 
on the river bank near the B & O ssta- 
tion in Fairmont we've grown to our 
137,000-kw capacity and beyond. A few 
weeks ago we hit an estimated new peak 
of 212,000 kwhr at 8 o’clock in the eve- 
ning. 

From that small plant of 1889 we 
have come a long way, but the pattern 
always has been the same. Forward- 
looking people have risked their earnings, 
backing up their faith in the future with 
investments that have made it possible 


Was not nearly 


for the electric industry to forge ahead, 
always keeping a few jumps ahead of 
demand. It has taken a lot of nerve, a 
lot of belt-tightening and a lot of work. 
But we’ve always made the grade, a trib- 
ute to the workability of the American 
system of free enterprise. 
Community Pioneers 

‘The people who built the first electric 
plant in Fairmont, as well as the early 
plants in most of the communities which 
we serve were the men who were inter- 
ested in the growth and development of 
these communities. The Watsons, J. M. 
Hartley, Smith Hood, Walton Miller, 
the Flemings were the pioneers in Fair- 
mont with the vision to see that elec- 
tricity would be a great factor in shaping 
the destiny of this community. 

Over in Clarksburg “Uncle Dick” 
Lowndes, the highly successful merchant 
and banker, recognized that Clarksburg 
could not advance without electricity and 
he pioneered there, adding this service to 
the many others in which he was inter- 
ested for the development of the city’s 
business and industrial life. 

At Elkins, Henry Gassaway Davis and 
his son, John T. Davis, realized the im- 
portance of electricity in their plans for 
the development of that area and they 
installed the first power plant there. 

Over in Marietta in 1901 we find 
those sturdy citizens, W. W. Mills, John 
Kaesar, W. H. H. Jett and others, 
heading an organization to promote elec- 
tric service there. 

A few years earlier the first electric 
plant had been established in Parkers- 
burg by a Company in which such men 
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as C. V. Shattuck, Senator J. N. Cam- 
den, W. N. Chancellor, Sprigg D. Cam- 
den, Reese Blizzard, Judge L. N. Taven- 
ner, Tom Logan and others were promi- 
nent. 

Down at Morgantown such outstand- 
ing and forward-looking men as E. M. 
Grant, Governor Glasscock, Judge Stur- 
giss, Dr. I. C. White and others were 
responsible for installation of the first 
electric plant. 


Community Builders 

And so it goes in practically every 
community. Men with vision and cour- 
age ventured their capital in this new 
field. They had many headaches in those 
early days pioneering in a new field but 
they were determined to overcome ob- 
stacles. Actually they were more than 
pioneers, they were community builders. 
I hope we can catch some of their spirit 
in this meeting here today. 

This company in its early years was 
preeminently a transportation company, 
depending on its street car system for its 
principal revenue. ‘Transportation was 
a public need of that day, and electric 
cars were the answer. Generation of 
power was merely incidental. Electricity 
in the home and in the factory was some- 
thing new. 
that has 
The transportation business, 
which prospered before the automobile 
Was accepted into common use and before 
there were good roads to carry people 
and products, gradually faded into the 
background as the demand for electricity 
in home, plant, store and farm grew. In 
1914, the Hutchinson plant was opened 
to meet the growing demands of indus- 
try and it was thought then that it would 
be adequate for many years to come. But 
just two years later it was closed. Its 
capacity was too limited; its method of 
generating power too expensive. Even 
in those days, conditions changed rapidly. 

By the same token, we thought Rives- 
ville would be adequate for ten, even 
twenty years after we made the last ex- 
pansion of its capacity back in 1943. But 


Today, however, all of 


changed. 


here we are, four years later, up against 
a tight power situation and talking about 
another plant, equal to the size of Rives- 
ville, which will be little more than ade- 
quate to meet the needs of 1951. 

By 1922 it was apparent that the com- 
pany, to survive, had to broaden its scope, 
generate more power and create a market 
for that Transportation alone 
wasn’t sufficient. It already was proving 
so inadequate that there was pressing 


power. 
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need for capital and credit. The capital 
and credit was found, and from there 
started the real transition from transpor- 
tation to power. 

Since 1922 the trend has been definite. 
We've 


we're out of the water business and we 


gotten out of transportation; 
no longer sell ice. We're in the electric- 
ity and gas business, and concentrating on 
electricity. That we're on the right track 
is clearly indicated by some of the figures 
I quoted to you at the outset. 

I think at this point that a couple of 
charts can tell much better than words 
the transition that has taken place. 

First let’s look at Fig. 1 on “Growth 
of Revenue and Comparative Importance 
of Sources.”” Those four pies tell the 
story. In 1916 just 31 years ago, electric 
sales amounted to only 9 per cent of 
our business. In 10 years it grew to 63 
By 1936 electricity was defi- 
In the 


last pie you see it a year ago—transpor- 


per cent. 


nitely our chief purpose in life. 


tation completely eliminated and elec- 
tricity representing 90 per cent of our 


revenue. 


Customer Growth 
Fig. 2, “Growth in Number of Elec- 
tric Customers,” gives a break-down on 
the public we’re serving. Starting from 
1915 the trend has 
been steadily upward. You'll notice the 
broken line which shows the anticipated 


just above zero in 


number of new customers up to 1952. 
Today we are well past the 148,000 
mark and by the end of this year should 
be at the 150,000 mark without too 
much trouble. You will notice that we’re 
figuring on 185,000 electric customers by 
1952. 

As far as the gas business is concerned, 
I can tell you here that it never will be 
as important as it has been in the past. 
The supply of natural gas in this area is 
rapidly being exhausted. That 


that we must buy gas from places as far 


means 


distant as Texas, and that also means we 
pay so much for the supply that it no 
longer is profitable to operate at our 
rates. 

For the past few months you no doubt 
have been hearing a lot of talk about a 
five vear prograni. I’m going to try and 
Zive you just the highlights of that pro- 
gram and what it entails. The five-year 
period, I might mention here, is started 
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already. “The cycle winds up with the 
end of 1951. 

In that five-year period we will make 
expansions and improvements that will 
practically double our entire electric 
properties and our investment in them. 

Biggest item on the agenda is the Wil- 
low Island Plant, which is already under 
construction. By October 31 we had 
incurred expenses of $2,298,158, on the 
project. Between now and the end of 
next vear we will have spent close to an- 
other eight and a half million dollars 


The estimated cost of the new 
station, with its initial generating unit, 
boiler and other equipment, is $11,062,- 
000. It will be a coal-burning, steam 
electric generating system, with an initial 
generating unit of 50,000 kw expected 
capability. We expect to have it in op- 
eration by early 1949. 

Also, during the remainder of this 
vear and 1948, we expect to spend $5,- 
096,000 on electric transmission and dis- 
tribution facilities, another $3,102,000 


on rural electric distribution facilities, 


there. 
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and half a million for other improve- 
ments. 

I’d like to list some of the major trans- 
mission line projects now in progress 
included in that estimate of more than 
$5,000,000. We're going to spend close 
to a half million dollars to buy from the 
Federal Government the 23 miles of 
132,000-volt steel tower transmission line 
built to serve the Morgantown Ordnance 
plant during the war. ‘The line runs 
from Rivesville to a connection with the 
West Penn’s lines near the Pennsylvania 
boundary. 

Along the Ohio River we plan recon- 
struction of approximately 37 pole miles 
of 66,000-volt transmission line and cer- 
tain substation facilities to permit opera- 
tion at 132,000 volts over a line extend- 
ing from a point about three miles below 
Willow Island to an interconnection 
with the Wheeling Electric Company 
lines in Marshall County. 

Twelve pole miles of 132,000-volt 
wood transmission line are needed to con- 
nect the new du Pont plant at Washing- 
ton Bottom, below Parkersburg, and 
there’s 17.5 miles of 66,000-volt line 
from Terra Alta south to the Maryland 
border to serve an industrial customer 
in that area. 


Territorial Development 
That’s only two years of the program, 
and involves the expenditure of an esti- 
mated $18,172,000 in addition to what 
we've spent already on Willow Island. 
Anticipated development of the territory 
indicates the need for substantial further 
expansion after 1948. Among 
things, the Company hopes to install a 
second generating unit of 50,000 kw 
capability in the Willow Island station 
so that some time in 1950 that plant will 
be able to put 100,000 kw on the line, 
nearly matching Rivesville’s capacity. 
Cost of installing that second unit, to- 
gether with the necessary boiler and 

other equipment, is $8,100,000. 


other 


The company estimates that the other 
construction projects for the years 1949 
to 1951, inclusive, principally for elec- 
tric transmission and distribution facil- 
ities, will approximate $15,600,000. We 
hope to be able to meet a substantial 
portion of the cost out of our own funds, 
but it very probably will be necessary to 
supplement these funds by financing in 
connection with construction 
tures after 1948. The nature and extent 
of such financing will be determined in 


expendi- 


the light of circumstances and conditions 
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existing at that time and which cannot 
now be foreseen. 

There may be additions to or modifica- 
tions of the construction program de- 
scribed above and changes in material, 
would 
But as the 
picture appears now, we can write down 
in our books that between now and the 
end of 1951 we will have spent over 
$40,000,000 for expansion of our facil- 
Even today, $40,000,000 isn’t hay. 


labor and other costs which 


change the above estimates. 


ities. 


The Financial Status 

While we're talking in millions, I'll 
try and give you a brief picture of the 
Company’s financial status. 

The present capitalization and surplus 
of the company and its subsidiaries con- 
sists of 
$22,000,000 3% Bonds, due 1975 

7,000,000 3% Bonds, due 1977 

3,200,000 2% Serial Notes 

9,000,000 4.40% Preferred Stock 

4,000,000 4.80% Pref. Stock, Series B 

8,468,000 Com. Stock and Premiums 

5,725,000 Surplus 

or a total of 
$59,393,000 compared with an author- 
ized capital of $40,000 back in 1890 
when the first company in what is now 
the Monongahela System was organized. 

‘The Bonds of the Company are owned 


by insurance companies, investment 


trusts, savings banks in some States, and 
individuals in 27 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

Our 2 per cent Serial Notes are held 
by the National City Bank of New 
York, The New York Trust Company, 
and Mellon National Bank & ‘Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, in approximate 
equal amounts. 

Our 4.40 per cent Preferred Stock is 
owned by 2,194 stockholders residing in 
practically state in the Union. 
West 


number 767, or 23.5 per cent of the 90,- 


every 


Virginians owning 21,106 shares 


000 shares outstanding. 

The 40,000 shares of our new 4.80 per 
cent Preferred Stock, issued in September 
of this year, was owned, as of October 
15, by 808 stockholders including under- 


writers through whom the issue is being 


sold. Of these 808 stockholders 411 
were West Virginians owning. 11,378 
shares. ; 


The one million shares of our Com- 
mon Stock outstanding is owned by our 
parent 584,000 shares by 
West Penn Power Company and 416,- 


companies, 
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000 shares by West Penn Electric Co. 

Our Plant and Property account, car- 
ried on our books at original cost, 
amounted to $55,204,000 at September 
30, 1947. In addition we have on the 
books $2,644,000 representing the differ- 
ence between the cost to us and the orig- 
inal cost of operating properties and com- 
panies we have acquired from time to 
time. ‘This amount is being amortized 
over a 15 year period beginning July 1, 
1945. 

Gross revenues have increased from 
$178,842 back in 1904, the first year 
records of earnings were kept, to what 
we anticipate will be in excess of $18,- 
500,000 this year. 

‘Two general refinancing programs and 
one financing program for new capital 
have been carried out in the last twelve 
years—the first in 1935 when 
different bond issues of the company and 
its subsidiaries were called in for redemp- 
tion and $22,000,000 new bonds with an 
interest rate of 414 per cent, and $7,500,- 
000 of 6 per cent debentures were issued 
and sold; the second in 1945 when the 
bonds and debentures that were issued 
and sold in 1935 were called for redemp- 
tion, together with our 7 per cent Pre- 
ferred Stock. Our $22,000,000 of out- 
standing 3 per cent Bonds, due 1975, and 
our 4.40 per cent Preferred Stock were 
issued and sold to the public, through 
underwriters, at that time. Also 82,500 
shares of Common Stock were sold to the 
West Penn Electric Company, and our 
2 per cent Serial Notes were negotiated. 
A considerable saving in interest and pre- 
ferred dividends was effected through the 
1945 refinancing. The financing in Sep- 
tember of this year when $7,000,000 of 
3 per cent Bonds, due 1977 and $4,000,- 
000 of 4.80 per cent Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock were sold was for the pur- 
pose of raising additional funds necessary 
program 


seven 


to carry our construction 


through 1948. 

That, I think, just about concludes all 
I have to say right at this time. During 
the remainder of the day you’re going to 
hear from people who have at their finger 
tips the details of the program which I 
have outlined to you. 


I hope that all of you get as much out 
of this session as I think you will. You 
were invited here today because you are 
the key men and women of the organiza- 
tion for which all of us work. Because 
vou have the “know-how” to get a job 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Current Problems 1n Depreciation Accounting 


By James V. Toner 
President, Boston Edison Company 


A paper presented before the Controller’s Institute of America at the Algonquin Club, 


NE of the basic reasons for con- 
fusion in regard to depreciation 
is a misunderstanding of the 

function of depreciation accounting. It 
is not the function of depreciation ac- 
counting to attempt to record the loss 
occurring from the use and/or ownership 
of depreciable assets as it would be not 
only a practical, but also a theoretical 
impossibility to determine with any de- 
sree of accuracy the periodic loss result- 
ing from the use and/or ownership of 
such assets. No better summary of this 
point has come to my attention than the 
following quotation from the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Brandeis on the United R. 
& Electric Co. vs. West case. 


Irregularity in Depreciation Accounting 


‘There is no regularity in the develop- 
ment of depreciation. It does not pro- 
ceed in accordance with any mathemat- 
ical law. There is nothing in business 
experience, or in the training of experts, 
which enables men to say to what extent 
service life will be impaired by the oper- 
ations of a single year or of a series of 
vears less than the service life. . . . The 
main purpose of the charge is that irre- 
spective of the date of depreciation there 
shall be produced, through annual con- 
tributions, by the end of the service life 
of the depreciable plant, an amount equal 
to the total net expense of its retirement. 
To that end it is necessary only that 
some reasonable plan of distribution be 
adopted.” 

It is not, therefore, the periodic loss in 
the depreciable assets themselves that the 
accountant is attempting to record, but 
rather he is allocating to each period’s 
operations some portion of the total loss 
to be experienced when the depreciable 
assets reach the end of their service life 
and have to be replaced. The account 
to which this allocation of loss is charged 
each period should be called “Provision 
for Depreciation” or “Plant Cost Allo- 
cated to Operations,” rather than to an 
account just called “Depreciation.” 

This seems a little like “hair splitting” 
but there is no question in my mind but 
that very much of the confusion now ex- 


Boston, Mass., on November 18, 1947. 


isting in relation to depreciation account- 
ing is due to an accumulation of careless 
or non-descriptive terms used in relation 
thereto. We speak of rates of deprecia- 
tion, when in reality we mean the meth- 
od of determining the periodic allocation 
of the total loss. We speak of deprecia- 
tion methods, when we really mean the 
method of distributing the total loss to 
the various periods, et cetera. 

Before leaving the subject of the pe- 
riodic charge for allocating the portion 
of the cost to the operations of the pe- 
riod, I desire to call to your attention, 
for later reference, the effect of this 
charge. Inasmuch as there is no actual 
disbursement of the amount of the peri- 
odic provision for depreciation, there is 
withheld in the form of some asset an 
amount equal to the provision for depre- 
ciation. The amount so withheld, unless 
there is a specific replacement fund set 
up on the books, becomes intermingled 
with the other assets of the business and 
loses its identity. 

To record the accumulation of the 
periodic allocations of loss to operations, 
the account “Reserve for Depreciation” 
is used, and the balance of this account 
represents the net accumulation of the 
allocation of the cost of the use and/or 
ownership of depreciable assets up to 
date. It should, in other words, reflect 
the net assets withheld somewhere in the 
business as a recovery of the cost or orig- 
inal capital invested in the depreciable 
assets. 


Misconceptions of Depreciation Reserve 


There is no account in use in account- 
ing, the functions and implications of 
which are so completely misunderstood 
as the account “Reserve for Deprecia- 
tion.” Only the other day I was asked 
these questions by a person who is sup- 
posed to be quite informed: ‘Why, if 
vou have a Reserve for Depreciation ac- 
count balance of $50,000,000 are you 
required now to borrow $15,000,000 to 
pay for capital additions? Why, to the 
extent of the Reserve for Depreciation, 
isn’t the same capital being charged into 
operations twice? Why, if you have in- 





vested your entire assets resulting from 
the provision for depreciation in new 
plant, have you still a balance of $50,- 
000,000 ?” 

Much of the difficulty in the under- 
standing of the function of this account 
“Reserve for Depreciation” comes from 
the use of the word “Reserve.” This 
word is commonly associated with money 
in the “sock” and I am frank to admit 
that I know of no way to put across to 
the layman the real function of the ac- 
count, with all its implications. A change 
in the name of the account to one which 
may more specifically indicate its func- 
tion might cause even more confusion. 
But I do want to leave with you most 
emphatically, that the account “Reserve 
for Depreciation” does not mean to the 
layman what it means to accountants 
and comptrollers. 


Balance Sheet Statement of Depreciable 
Assets 

I do not want to leave this phase of 
my subject without commenting upon 
the showing of depreciable assets on the 
balance sheet. The first point I desire 
to stress is the desirability of showing the 
depreciable assets at cost, and the show- 
ing of the amount of the accumulated 
reserve up to date for those assets. There 
has been a growing tendency to net these 
two figures in recent years, and it is my 
opinion that by so doing two very signifi- 
cant facts, namely the total cost of the 
fixed assets used in the business, and the 
portion of that cost which has been re- 
covered by allocations to operations, are 
lost sight of. Not only are these two 
facts very significant, but they are entire- 
ly different, and should therefore be 
shown separately. 

That separate showing of these ac- 
counts leads quite naturally to the “old 
chestnut”: Where on the balance sheet 
should the Reserve for Depreciation ac- 
count be shown—on the liability and cap- 


ital side of the balance sheet, or as a 
deduction from the so-called related as- 
sets on the asset side of the balance sheet ? 
Twenty-five years ago I could have an- 
swered this question as categorically as 
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anyone wished, but 1 must admit that 
today 1 have a considerable amount of 
the conservatism that comes with age, 
and | must answer this question by say- 
ing that it should be shown on the bal- 
ance sheet in whatever way it most clear- 
ly reflects the facts. It is well within my 
recollection when the Reserve for Depre- 
ciation was always shown on the Reserve, 
Liability and Capital side of the balance 
sheet. And I remember very well the 
change to the present practice, now com- 
mon in most types of business, to show 
it on the asset side of the balance sheet, 
as a deduction from the fixed assets. 

Let us examine very briefly what we 
do when we show the reserve for depre- 
ciation as a deduction from the cost of 
tixed assets on the balance sheet. The 
cost of the fixed assets is a fact, and, as 
stated previously, a very important fact 
for one analyzing the statement. ‘The 
reserve for depreciation is the net accu- 
mulations of the provisions for deprecia- 
tion based, not upon the actual loss in 
value of the assets up to date, but on an 
arbitrary allocation of the total loss dur- 
ing the service life of the capital invested 
in the assets. The difference between 
these two represent 
value in any sense of the word, but it 


accounts does not 
merely represents the cost of the fixed 
assets mot yet allocated to operations. 
This difference is often referred to as 
“book value,” “carrying value,” and so 
forth, and if those terms are synonymous 
with “cost not yet allocated to opera- 
tions” then they are properly used, other- 
wise they carry a wrong impression. 
Another thing that troubles me, when 
the reserve for depreciation is deducted 
from the fixed asset costs, and 
there is no specific depreciation fund, is 
the accounting for the net assets that 
have been reclaimed and withheld in the 
business through the allocations to op- 


when 


erations of the cost of depreciable assets. 
Where are these net assets shown on the 
balance sheet? Some of them may be 
reflected in the fixed asset accounts on 
account of additions; some of them may 
be reflected in any or all of the current 
asset accounts; and some of them may 
be reflected by a decrease in liability 
accounts. 


Effect on Presenting Current Condition 


If there is an accumulation of current 
assets in a business, resulting from the 
for vw hich 


awaiting investment in replacements, it 


charges depreciation, are 


is quite possible that a wrong impression 
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regarding the current position of the 
company is given. The years 1942-1945 
are good illustrations of this possibility. 

We keep liability accounts and equity 
capital accounts in order to show where 
all of the assets come from, or to show 
the creditor and stockholder equities in 
those assets. If some of the creditors’ or 
stockholders’ capital which was original- 
ly invested in depreciable fixed assets has 
been recovered through the charges as 
provision for depreciation, and retained 
in the business in the form of gross or 
net assets, why shouldn’t the Reserve for 
Depreciation be shown on the liability 
or accountability side of the balance 
sheet, to show the amount of assets, net 
or gross, which are presently in the busi- 
ness because of the recovery and reten- 
tion of some of the capital originally 
invested in the depreciable assets? Rarely 
are all the assets that are recovered as 
part of the cost of the original capital 
invested in depreciable assets reinvested 
in additional fixed assets. Large amounts 
of such recoveries flow into other assets, 
and it would seem to reflect these facts 
more clearly if the Reserve for Depre- 
ciation was shown on the so-called liabil- 
ty side of the balance sheet with the 


other accounts which reflect the source 
of equities in, or claims upon the assets. 
If any one wants to determine the por- 
tion of the capital invested in depreciable 
assets which has not been recovered up 
to date through charges as provision for 
depreciation, it is a simple matter to sub- 
tract the balance of the Reserve for De- 
preciation account from the cost of the 
depreciable assets to obtain this figure. 


Reinvestment in New Assets 


One of the frequent questions asked 
by business analysts relates to manage- 
ment’s policy in regard to the reinvest- 
the 
the allocation to operations of the provi- 
They 


know the ratio of the periodic charge to 


ment of net assets resulting from 


sion for depreciation. want to 
the amount invested in new capital ad- 
ditions. I have never seen the Reserve 
for Depreciation broken down on the 
balance sheet to show the disposition of 
the corresponding assets, but I wonder 
if the balance sheet wouldn’t be far more 
valuable if some of these facts were dis- 
closed on the face of this statement. Ce1 
tainly it is worth thinking about, par- 
ticularly today when the financial state- 
ments have such a broad circulation. 

Financial statements are now sent to 


investors, emplovees, and in many cases 
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to the public at large, but we have failed 
and are still failing to put across the mes- 
sage which these statements should con- 
vey. Admittedly, accountants and people 
with accounting training understand 
these and can interpret them, but many 
of those for whom they were prepared 
do not comprehend them. Accountants 
should attempt to talk the language of 
their audience, rather than try to get the 
audience to understand the accountant’s 
language. 

Now, let us consider the second part 
of my subject, namely, current problems 
of depreciation accounting, and confine 
the discussion to three of these problems 
which I consider most important. 

The first of these problems is the cur- 
rent agitation for the current charge as 
provision for depreciation to be based 
on replacement costs rather than on orig- 
inal cost. This is not a new idea, as it 
has been re-agitated in my own memory 
every time that there has been an in- 
crease in prices; and it sinks into oblivion 
every time there is a price recession. 


Replacement Cost vs. Fixed Dollar Value 


Fundamentally, this involves the ques- 
tion of whether depreciation accounting 
should be based. on the dollar as a fixed 
unit of measurement, i.e., the dollar cost, 
or upon the continuously varying pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. Under this 
latter theory the capital to be recovered 
by the depreciation policy would not be 
the original cost of the asset but the cost 
of the replacement of the asset at the 
end of its service life. All this would 
do, in my opinion, is to put one more 
guess or variable into the determination 
of the current charge to be allocated to 
the operations of each period. It would 
remove from such calculation the only 
known present factor, the cost at date 
and would substitute 
therefor a prophecy as to future cost, 


of acquisition, 


which could be just as wrong on the up 
side as on the down side. 

To absurdities 
connected with such a theory, take a look 


realize the practical 


at the variations of the purchasing power 
of the dollar for the past 40 years; or, 
to bring it within the memory of most 
of us, let us look at these variations since 
1929. The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board released recently a chart 
showing the purchasing value of the dol- 
lar in the United States from 1929 to 
1947. The 1935 to 1939 dollar was used 
as 100 in this chart. In 1929 a dollar 


spent for construction would have a pur- 
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chasing power of 108 of the 1935-1939 
dollar; the dollar spent in 1932 a pur- 
chasing power of about 140 of the base; 
the dollar spent in 1940 a purchasing 
power of about 90 of the base; and a 
dollar spent in September, 1947, has been 
reduced in purchasing power to only 53 


cents. 

Is there any living individual who can 
predict today, with all the economic, po- 
litical, and social complications that ex- 
ist, what the 1935-1939 dollar will pur- 
chase in 1952? 


| believe, with all deference to those 
who hold otherwise, that it is the ac- 
countant’s responsibility to recover dur- 
ing the service life of the depreciable 
assets the original cost of such assets 
measured by our unit of measurement of 
values, the dollar, irrespective of its pur- 
chasing power. Stated in other words, 
[ believe that it is the accountant’s duty 
to recover during the useful life of the 
depreciable assets the same number of dol- 
lars as were orginally invested in such 
assets, and it is the obligation of the 
financial officer, if those doliars are not 
sufficient to replace the assets, to have 
provided through retention of profits or 
to provide through other ways the addi- 
tional capital required to replace the 
assets. 

[ like the heading used in the October 
issue of the Journal of Accountancy, in 
reprinting the special statement by the 
Committee on Accounting 
A. I. A. on this subject—‘‘Appropria- 
Not Charges, Recommended to 
Cover Inflated Replacement Cost.” In 
connection with this subject, I would re- 
fer you to that statement, reprinted on 
pages 289-290 of the Journal of Accoun- 
tancy. 


Procedure, 





tion, 


Determination of Periodic Charge 


The second current problem relating 
to depreciation accounting is the deter- 
mination of the periodic charge for de- 
preciation to be allocated to operations 
in the case of new assets constructed or 
purchased at the prevailing high prices. 
In order that the provision for deprecia- 
tion on these high cost assets may not 
be a burden on the more remote future 
Vears, it is suggested that greater pro- 
vision for depreciation be made in early 
vears of the life of the assets, so that a 
considerable portion of the excess cost 
of the depreciable assets may be allocated 
to operations during the prevailing high 
prices. 


To accomplish this objective, the de- 
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clining-balance method of calculating the 
periodic provision for depreciation could 
be used, or some arbitrary write-off of 
the abnormal costs over a relatively few 
years would accomplish this same result. 
The declining-balance method has been 
given some support by the Treasury De- 
partment, but it is doubtful if the write- 
off of abnormal costs would be allowable 
for tax purposes. 

The matter of spreading the cost of 
depreciable assets over the estimated life 
of those assets is one of depreciation pol- 
icy, and I know of no good reason why 
this policy need be immutable. Under 
present conditions of known high busi- 
ness activity, I can see some very con- 
vincing reasons why it is not only good 
business but also good accounting to allo- 
cate a larger portion of the cost to these 
periods. In depreciation accounting we 
have become slaves to periods of time, 
rather than units of production or use 
of the assets. Consistency is a word you 
hear much about in accounting, but its 
observance is not universally mandatory. 
Consideration should and must be given 
to the charging against income of each 
period of the proper costs of producing 
this income. 

In cases of costs of depreciable assets 
which do not vary widely from normal 
costs, and in which the income of the 
period does not vary between wide limits, 
then the allocation of the costs of the use 
of depreciable assets in equal amounts 
over the expected service life of such does 
not produce results that are too inequita- 
ble. However, present costs of assets are 
abnormally high, and business activity is 
also abnormally high. The abnormal 
costs of acquisition of new or additional 
depreciable assets were assumed to take 
advantage of this abnormal business ac- 
tivity, and it seems realistic and equitable 
to charge these abnormal costs to present 
operations under some method or other. 
In fact not to do so, in my humble opin- 
ion, would be improper accounting. 

Again the following quotation from 
the special statement by the Committee 
on Accounting Procedure is pertinent: 

“The committee disapproves immedi- 
ate write-downs of plant costs by charges 
against current income in amounts be- 
lieved to represent excessive or abnormal 
costs occasioned by current price levels. 
However, the committee calls attention 
to the fact that plants expected to have 
less than normal useful life can properly 
be depreciated on a systematic basis re- 
lated to economic usefulness.” 

This problem is covered by Mr. C. G. 
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Blough, CPA, in his article on “Current 
Accounting Problems” in the October 
issue of the Journal of Accountancy, on 
page 336. 

But I again would remind you that 
many decisions to buy or construct addi- 
tional facilities have been based on the 
expectation of high demand for the next 
three to five years, during which they 
expected to be reimbursed for their in- 
vestment to a considerable extent. In 
other words, these assets were bought or 
constructed to meet the extraordinary 
demand resulting from little or no pro- 
duction during the war. There is no 
doubt in the minds of some of us that 
some of these new depreciable assets can 
become surplus facilities just as soon as 
the present condition changes. An asset 
may reach the end of its useful life in 
more ways than by wearing out. In 
speaking of this problem, I would like 
to refer you to page 235 of the Confer- 
ence Board Bulletin of August, 1947. 

The third current problem is that of 
the reinstatement on the books of fully 
depreciated assets, in order that some 
charge for depreciation may be made to 
present operations for the use of those 
assets. This problem involves assets 
which, in pursuance of a systematic depre- 
ciation policy, have been written off, and 
also assets constructed under certificates 
of necessity which were written off over 
the so-called emergency period, without 
regard to the normal service lives of such 
assets. 

It is somewhat difficult to support the 
suggestion of restoring on the books as- 
sets which have been written off in ac- 
cordance with a planned depreciable pol- 
icy and which are still usable and being 
used, in order that some charge may be 
made to the current operations for the 
use of such assets, unless the whole de- 
preciation policy is reviewed and proper 
adjustments made. If these assets have 
been written off because of too liberal 
allocations to operations over prior pe- 
riods, it is reasonable to assume that 
other assets, not yet completely depre- 
ciated, are being depreciated under the 
same liberal plan, with corresponding 
high charges to current operations. Cer- 
tainly, if depreciation charges for assets 
written off were added to the current 
charges, there would be a pyramiding of 
charges against current operations. 


Depreciation Policy Should Not Be 
Immutable 
However, if a business decides that it 
has been depreciating at too high a rate. 
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or the basic premises on which the de- 
preciation policy was based are changed, 
I do not see any reason in the world 
why the depreciation policy cannot be 
changed, as long as full disclosure is made 
in reporting. It would seem to me rather 
dogmatic to say that once a certain de- 
preciation policy has been established, 
no changes therein may ever be made. 
The present high price of replacement 
assets may very well extend the actual 
service life of assets acquired some time 
in the past, and justify reconsideration 
of depreciation policy. 

Now, in regard to the restoration of 
assets acquired under certificates of ne- 
cessity and written off over the period 
of the emergency, much more support can 
be given to this proposition. ‘These assets 
were not written off in accordance with 
a systematic depreciation plan, but were 
written off during the period of the 
emergency, because of the tax advantage 
in so doing. If the normal provision for 
depreciation on such assets is a significant 
amount, greater distortions of true oper- 
ating results would occur if no charge 
for the use of these assets were made 
than if they were restored on the books 
and the normal charge for depreciation 
charged to current operations. For some 
examples of this practice I would refer 
you to the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board Report of August, 1947, 
pages 233 and 236. 

Obviously, there would not be any tax 
advantage from the depreciation charges 
on fully depreciated assets, and some 
complicated inventory adjustment might 
be necessary. The advantages and dis- 
advantages resulting from the restora- 
tion of fully depreciated assets would 
have to be weighed in each individual 
case, and a decision reached applicable 
to such case. 


Problems Are Confusing 

The present problems of depreciation 
accounting are real and most confusing. 
The difference I see in the situation to- 
day from what it was in the twenties is 
in the higher income tax rates, the fears 
in regard to the application of Section 
102, the greater amount of replacements 
that have to be made because of low re- 
placement records of the period 1930- 
1946, the strong likelihood that the in- 
creases in costs will prevail longer be- 
cause of the support to the current scales 
given by labor, and the increasing evi- 
dence and belief that the business vol- 
ume is going to maintain a new plateau, 
thus requiring not only replacement of 
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A. Emory Wishon | 


EMORY WISHON, executive 
e vice-president of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., San Francisco, and a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Edison Electric Institute, died on Janu- 





Mr. WIsHON 


ary 4 at his country home in Danville, 
Calif. 

Mr. Wishon was a leader in the de- 
velopment of the power industry and in 


He was 65 years old. 


civic and industrial affairs in California. 
For the last 
PG&E and predecessor companies. 


38 years he was with the 


He 


had been executive vice-president in 
charge of the company’s $350,000,000 
post-war expansion program since July 


1947. 

Born in Missouri, the son of A. G. 
Wishon, one of the pioneers in hydro- 
electric development on the Pacific coast, 
Mr. Wishon received his engineering de- 


gree at the School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy, University of Missouri. 

During his career he served as an ex- 
ecutive with the Coalinga Water and 
Electric Co. in 1909, and introduced 
electricity into oil well operations. Join- 
ing the San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corp. as assistant general manager in 
charge of the southern division in 1910, 
he advanced to assistant general manager 
in 1913 and to general manager in 1920. 
To these duties he added the responsibil- 
ities of general manager of the Great 
Western Power Co. in 1926 and served 
in this capacity, as well as vice-president 
of both companies, until 1930 when con- 
trol of them was acquired by PG&E. He 
then became vice-president and assistant 
general manager of Pacific Gas and pres- 
ident of the San Joaquin utility, which 
Was operated as a separate unit until 
1938. 

He was also a director of the board of 
the 1939 Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, past president of the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association, a director 
of both the California State and San 
Francisco Chambers of Commerce. He 
served two years as chairman of the 
National Electric Light Association com- 
mittee on customer ownership. 

One of the originators of the Califor- 
nia Electrical Cooperative Campaign, he 
was the first exponent of the self-interest 
plan of financing public utility work lo- 
cally, a program which created consider- 
able interest throughout the country. 

He was a 32nd degree Mason and a 
member of the Family, Bohemian and 
Pacific Union Clubs. 








existing facilities, but also the acquiring 
of additional ones to take care of the in- 
creased volume. 

In any event, from the various studies 
that of which 
have been referred to herein, it is most 
evident that the facts indicate that, at 


have been made, some 


the present time, the abnormalities of the 
present price situation as they relate to 
depreciation accounting are being treated 
in different ways even by comparable 
businesses. This seems to make it man- 
datory that every business incorporate in 
its financial statements explicit defini- 
tions of its present depreciation policies 
and practices. Under these varying con- 
ditions the bare statement of the amount 
of the periodic charge for depreciation is 
not going to suffice to answer the ques- 





tions that accounting analysts will ask. 

It must always be kept in mind that 
accounting is not an exact science, and 
is not governed by any natural or im- 
mutable laws. As the subject matter of 
accounting changes (as it has in the past 
and will in the future), the consensus 
of the authoritative thinking of the body 
of professional accountants will recom- 
mend procedures which will give effect to 
the changed conditions, without abandon- 
ing long established and proven account- 
ing policies and practices. In the mean- 
time, irrespective of the pressure of those 
not of our profession, let us adhere close- 
ly to present policies in depreciation ac- 
counting, until it is proven conclusively 
that modification is necessary. After all, 
it may be only history repeating itself. 
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The Failure of Marxism: 


Both Socialism and Communism, as They Actually Work Out, Betray 


the Hopes for the Better Life That They Once Inspired 


O'T long ago I found myself talk- 
ing to a pleasant and well- 
informed woman reporter in a 

newspaper office in a prosperous city in 
the Middlewestern corn belt. Although 
the region is usually chalked up as “black 
Republican” in poli- 


By John Dos Passos 


trols and socialized have become words 
heavy with virtue, while profits, free en- 
terprise, investment and even dividends 
have taken on an evil context that needs 
to be explained away. 

The public mind in America that 20 


Exactly 100 years have passed since 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels issued 
the Communist Manifesto, which became 
the first document in the formulation of 
modern socialism. Nineteen years later 
the bible of Marxism, Das Kapital, was 

published, giving im- 





the she 


worked for wore a 


tics, paper 
“liberal” complexion. 
I was trying to ex- 
plain to her that so- 
cialism as I had seen 
it working last sum- 
mer in Great Britain 
was not necessarily a 
force for progress. 
“But I thought you 
were a liberal,” she 
kept saying almost 





‘Ever since the ’20’s, when he emerged as a major American writer, John 
Dos Passos has been closely identified with liberal and socialist causes. His 
novels, particularly The 42nd Parallel, Nineteen Nineteen and The Big 
Money, pioneered the school of realism combined with “‘social consciousness” 
which was the dominant new note in American literature. He was arrested 
for his part in the Sacco-Vanzetti protests; he championed the cause of 
families of coal miners on strike; he was active in groups set up to aid 
Loyalist Spain. After his experiences in Spain he wrote Adventures of 4 
Young Man (1939), a novel satirizing American radicals of the Stalinist 
variety. In this article Mr. Dos Passos reviews the recent record of social- 
ism, drawing upon his rich experience and in part upon his survey of condi- 
tions in socialist Great Britain.” 


mense documenta- 
tion to Marx’s the- 
that the col- 
lapse of capitalism 
was imminent; that 
it would inevitably 
be followed by a so- 
cialist utopia. 

In the 1920's there 
were a number of us 
in the U. S. who 
were convinced that 


ories 


this doctrine was 








tearfully, “and now 
vou have turned re- 
actionary.”” “The socialists are the con- 
servatives now,” I told her, “and the 
communists are the real reactionaries.” 
But she remained unconvinced. The rea- 
son our conversation was so fruitless was 
that she had decided that certain words 
like “liberal,” “labor” and “rationing” 
had a virtuous connotation and there was 
no way of getting her to look directly at 
the events that lay behind the words. 

It was just this sort of wall of incom- 
prehension you used to meet years ago 
when you argued the right of working 
people to form unions and to strike for 
improved working conditions, or tried to 
explain that we ought to show a sympa- 
thetic interest in the social experiments 
that were going on in the Soviet Union. 
Then it was the capitalist slogans that 
were holding the fort; but during the 
past 20 years a new set of words has 
gradually become charged with a_vir- 
tuous aura in. the public mind. Now 
public ownership, planned economy, con 
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years ago dismissed unheard anything 
that smacked of a socialistic notion is 
now receptive to socialistic notions. Part- 
ly this comes from a reasoned change of 
attitude brought about by the success of 
some of the socialistic measures of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s New Deal, but partly it 
comes from the unthinking acceptance of 
the vocabulary of “liberal” propaganda 
that spread out in ripples from New 
Deal Washington, becoming vaguer and 
more confused and more destructive of 
clear thinking as the ideas that engen- 
dered it lost their vitality at the source. 
It is in this confused region of the popu- 
lar mind that the communists have been 
able to carry on their most successful 
propaganda operations. Thus it comes to 
pass that the “liberals” who think a man 
is defeated in argument when they call 
him a “reactionary” show very little curi- 
about the actual functioning of 
socialistic-going concerns that have come 
into being in the last 20 years. The “‘lib- 
eral’ vocabulary that had some meaning 


Osity 


in the 1920s has now become a definite 
hindrance to understanding events in the 
world of the *40s. 


valid. Those of us 
who were willing to 
be called had some definite 
things in mind that we thought would 
be achieved if ownership of industry 
were taken out of the hands of the 
finance capitalists and vested in the com- 
munity. We thought public service could 
be substituted for money profit as the 
driving motive of human behavior. We 
thought that with the ascendancy of 
an anti-militarist working class through- 
out the world war and the threat of war 
would be replaced by peaceful coopera- 
tion in international affairs. Of course 
it must be admitted that we were caught 
by the illusory belief that revolution 
would install utopia. 


socialists 


We were carried 
away by the blind enthusiasm for a new 
dispensation at hand that was sweeping 
the masses of the Western world. 

The revolutions have happened and 
regimes and empires have crashed in the 
mud, but the old problem of how to con- 
trol man’s domination by man remains 
unsolved. 

Enough socialized systems and institu- 
tions have been going concerns over a 
long enough period of time for us at 
least to begin to get some idea of how 
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they are working out. It’s'\a most curi- 
ous comment on the blindness induced by 
dogmatically held beliefs that in all the 
avalanches of print for and against social- 
ism and free enterprise there’s so little 
comparative examination of capitalist and 
socialist organizations; there’s so little 
effort to try to discover how they work 
out for the men and women directly in- 
volved. 

First let me give an example of a so- 
cialized institution that seems to me to 
have been a success. Rural electrification 
was one of the New Deal’s pet projects. 
It encouraged the establishment of local 
committees that gave a much-needed im- 
petus to local self-government in a very 
important field. Not only did it furnish 
increased electric service all over the 
country but by its brisk competition it 
shook the private companies out of their 
lethargy, so that they greatly increased 
their service too. 

The Military Socialism 

At the other end of the scale in the 
experience of the average American come 
the Army and the Navy. We are not 
accustomed to thinking of the Army and 
Navy as socialized institutions but that 
is exactly what they are. We all admit 
that in the times of ruin and rapine in 
which we live we can’t do without these 
vast engines for waste and destruction, 
but I’ve yet to meet a veteran of either 
of these services who thinks that the 
Army way or the Navy way or even the 
Air Force way is the best way of running 
human affairs. About the best face we 
can put on our military establishment is 
to say that in spite of its cumbrous 
bungling it has so far managed to defeat 
our enemies in battle, and that up to now 
our civilian setup for production has been 
so monstrously efficient that we've been 
able to afford the waste of materials and 
the frustration of individual effort that 
the military system implies. 

As citizens of a self-governing commu- 
nity it is our first duty continually to be 
asking ourselves what it is we want from 
our institutions. 

At home in America we have seen 
enough of the working of socialized en- 
terprises, successful and unsuccessful, to 
begin to understand the basic problem. 
We must realize that from the point of 
view of the well-being of men and 
women the contradiction is not between 
“capitalism” and “‘socialism”’ but between 
the sort of organization that stimulates 
growth and the sort that fastens on so- 
ciety the dead hand of bureaucratic rou- 
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tine or the suckers of sterile vested inter- 
We should by now have learned 
that the road must be kept open for ex- 
We should have begun to 


ests. 


periment. 
learn that no society is stronger than its 
By our habit of gov- 
ernment we are committed to trying to 
keep a rough balance between the de- 


weakest members. 


mands of different sections of the popu- 
lation. We haven't solved the problem 
of defending every man’s freedom against 
domination by other men, but we have 
made a little bit of a beginning. 


The Museum Of Socialist Failures 

The rest of the world is becoming a 
museum of socialist failures. Our first 
problem now is to understand clearly the 
needs of our own society and its relation- 
ship to the shaky socialized regimes of 
Europe and to the regime of the law of 
the club that centers in the Soviet Union. 
‘To do this we must free our minds of the 
stale and rotting verbiage left over from 
the noble aspirations of oldtime socialist 
theory. 

It was failure to see the world clearly 
on the part of Franklin Roosevelt and 
his advisers that deprived us of the fruits 
of our wartime victory to the point that 
the things Americans hold most dear are 
in greater peril today than on the dread- 
ful afternoon of Pearl Harbor. The re- 
sponsibility for this loss of the peace lies 
not only in the small group of political 
leaders in Washington but in the whole 
body of thinking Americans whose think- 
ing had just not caught up with the 
times. 

The basic reason for this national fail- 
ure was that as a nation we had forgot- 
ten that our sort of self-governing com- 
munity can survive only in a world 
where new avenues for men’s ingenuity 
and enterprise are constantly opening up 
and where the areas of individual liberty 
We had forgotten that 
We 


had forgotten that the only sensible for- 


are expanding. 
liberty, like peace, is indivisible. 


eign policy for the U.S. was to encourage 
liberty and oppose oppression. 

While not forgetting our own short- 
comings, if we are to catch up with the 
times and to see clearly the hideous world 
of growing servitude—a world of slavery 
like chattel slaverv in the old South and 
the slaverv of ancient times—which we 
have helped produce, we must understand 
the workings of the enemies of liberty 
The chief of these, in power 
and efficacy. is 
Soviet Union. 


and peace. 


the government of the 
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Wilson and Lenin 


When the Communist revolution ex- 
ploded in Russia in the fall of 1917 the 
first World War had settled down to a 
stalemate along the trenches in northern 
France. The stubborn resistance the 
French were putting up to the equally 
stubborn German invasion was bleeding 
Europe to death. Among the rank and 
tile of all the armies the feeling of mu- 
the senselessness of the 
rising to desperation. At 


tiny against 


butchery was 


that time two separate flares of hope ap- 


peared on the eastern and western hori- 
zons. In Washington Woodrow Will- 
son announced his Fourteen Points and 
in Petrograd Lenin and Trotsky fired 
the hungry disorganized Russian 
mobs with the belief that communism 


and 


would bring them peace, land and food. 
No one who was in Europe in ’17 and 
‘18 can ever forget the surge of crazy 
contidence in the future that swept the 
Continent when Armistice Day came and 
the fighting stopped. 

The. people’s trust in the American 
way faded as Wilson let himself be 
trapped into the stale committee rooms 
of the old men of Versailles, but from 
Russia came leadership and decisive ac- 
tion. While in Paris they haggled about 
oil and superannuated boundaries, Lenin 
let Finland and the Baltic countries form 
their own governments, let the conscript 
soldiers go home, distributed land to the 
peasants and encouraged the formation 
of workers’ soviets, or councils. To many 
of us at the time these soviets seemed to 
be a new organ for self-government. For 
a moment it looked as if the working 
class under Marxist leadership would 
succeed in renovating Europe. 

The old 


vested interests of Europe banded to- 


It was not to be so easy: 


gether for their own protection; by back- 
ing the reactionaries in the Russian civi! 
war they ruined the hopes of free devel- 
The 
Communist party hardened fast into a 
military 


opment for the new social system. 


and trade 
instead of 
developing into organs of  self-govern- 


The soviets 
unions in the Soviet Union, 


caste. 


ment, developed into machines run by a 
tightly organized and fanatically dog- 
matic Marxist minority for the domina- 
tion and exploitation of the masses. Lenin 
threw overboard the humanitarian bag- 
gage of Western socialism, an act sym- 
bolized in the transfer of the capital 
Petrograd to Asiatic 
The civil war became a strug- 
zle for order, any kind of order. The 


from European 


\Ioscow. 
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only order the Russians knew was des- 
potism. From the czarist autocracy the 
Communist government inherited the 
secret police. Individual liberty had 
hardly a breathing spell before it was 
stamped out again, first in the unorgan- 
ized mass of the people and then, as 
Stalin struggled for power against Trot- 
sky, within the Communist minority it- 
self. 

By the early *30s the social organiza- 
tion of the Soviet Union resembled much 
more the slave-run military autocracy of 
the Ottoman Turks than it did any ot 
the European blueprints for a socialist 
utopia. This reaction to methods of gov- 
ernment that had gradually been losing 
favor among civilized men for 500 years 
was accompanied by the building up of 
one of the most extraordinary propagan- 
da facades in history. A constitution was 
promulgated on the Western model. The 
entire vocabulary of Western self-gov- 
ernment was borrowed and applied to 
the machinery of despotism. 


Utopia—With Secret Police 
By killing off the old 
trained Communists and exiling Trotsky, 
Stalin cleared out of the Kremlin the 
last traces of Western humanitarianism. 
The organization of a free self-governing 
socialist community, which had been the 
first aim of the Russian revolutionists, 
was pushed forward into the future, 
when the millennium should come. 
Through the pull of this millennial 
dream Stalin’s regime managed to retain 
its grip over the aspirations of a large 
part of the European working class. The 
Communist party, appealing through this 
basic utopian dogma to the emotions of 
confused and tortured people, backed and 
kept in line by the-ruthless and skilfully 
exercised authority of the secret police, 
managed to create one of the most efh- 
cient machines for the dominating and 
exploiting of mankind the world has 
ever seen. 


European- 


It seems likely, from what we hear 
faintly through the screen of lies that 
hems in the Soviet Union, that there the 
illusions have lost their power in the 
face of the regime’s failure to produce 
even the rudiments of decent living for 
its subjects, and that the Kremlin now 
rules a depraved and exhausted people by 
brute force. Outside the Soviet Union, 
however, the utopian illusions of com- 
munism still dominate many men’s hopes 
and dreams. Even some Americans op- 
posed to the communists still talk as if 
it were an excess of progressiveness and 
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idealism that caused Russian socialism to 
fail. We find Frenchmen and Amer- 
icans and Canadians, in all other re- 
spects apparently capable of sane and 
normal thinking, who are willing to turn 
their backs on the traditions they were 
brought up in and to give their allegiance 
to the Kremlin, even to the point of com- 
mitting treason. The success of the ag- 
gressions by the Soviet state in the last 
few years rests in great part on the Krem- 
lin’s command over adherents and sym- 
pathizers in the outside world. Largely 
because the rest of the world has not 
understood it the Russian socialized state 
has been allowed to develop into a mili- 
tary force for pillage and conquest. Still 
the faith of many of our “liberals” in 
the Kremlin’s idealistic aims has not fal- 
tered. 

Those of us who believed in socialism 
in the ‘20s hoped it would promote self- 
government, expand individual liberty 
and make for a wider distribution of the 
good things of life. It is obvious even to 
Mr. Henry Wallace that the Soviet 
Union is not the place to look for these 
things. Not even the American commu- 
nists really claim any of these achieve- 
ments; what they say among themselves 
is that present miseries will be atoned for 
by the regime of justice and bliss that 
will be established once communism has 
completed its conquest of the world. 

The are barbarians, the 
Western socialists will tell you; in Eng- 
land it will all be different. 


Russians 


Is British Socialism Different? 

How different is it? If you go around 
Great .Britain asking questions of as 
many different kinds of people as pos- 
sible, as I did last summer, you sense that 
in its ultimate implications British social- 
ism is turning out to be not so very dif- 
ferent from the Russian brand. Of course 
there’s not the gory police terror of 
Stalin nor the Hitlerian pomp and pa- 
rade through which the Kremlin daily 
expresses its power over the bodies and 
minds of men. There’s not the prosely- 
tizing enthusiasm of a quasi-religious 
dogma that accompanies the agents and 
armies of expanding Russia. There’s not 
the daily and visible and universal servi- 
tude; but neither has socialism brought 
any broadening of personal liberty. On 
the contrary; personal liberty in Great 
Britain has been contracted. 

The very humane and well-intentioned 
people who are running the Labor gov- 
ernment are the first to deplore the losses 
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of liberty you bring to their attention. 
They reassure you with pious hopes that 
the “direction of labor” measure, which 
limits the individual’s right to work 
where or when he likes, will be only a 
passing phase. Listening to these pious 
hopes, I couldn’t help remembering sim- 
ilar reassurances from equally humane 
and well-intentioned Russian communists 
who used to tell me, in the early days, 
that military communism was a passing 
phase which would disappear as soon as 
reactionary opposition was crushed. Thir- 
ty years have gone by, and military com- 
munism marches on to fresh massacres. 
A man has a right to ask the British La- 
bor party whether 30 years from now 
direction of labor won’t be the corner- 
stone of a new system of exploitation of 
the productive workers by a new ruling 
class. 

If there is one thing that mankind 
should have learned from the agonies of 
the last four decades it is that it’s never 
safe to do evil that good may come of it. 
The good gets lost and the evil goes on. 


Distribution of Poverty 

Of course we must admit that the 
present situation of the people of Great 
Britain would be difficult enough if a 
choir of archangels, superhuman in brains 
and in self-abnegation, had assumed the 
government. The island’s economy was 
built up as the processing and financing 
center of an empire which has irrevoca- 
bly gone. The class that had ruled that 
economy through control of the govern- 
ment, ownership of the land and domi- 
nation of centralized finance and indus- 
try had become overweeningly rich and 
powerful. In their wealth and self-satis- 
faction the owners of Britain neglected 
to keep their industries tooled up to date 
or to protect the standard of living of 
their working people or to conserve their 
natural resources. When the Labor gov- 
ernment came in after the war it in- 
herited a concern that had long been 
bankrupt. 

Government control of virtually the 
entire economy had already been insti- 
tuted during the war. About all the La- 
bor government has done is to amplify 
the wartime apparatus of bureaucratic 
management. The living standards of 
the working people who were Labor’s 
chief constituents had improved during 
the war, and the Labor government has 
continued that improvement, particularly 
for the lowest-paid third. Because there 
isn’t enough to go around anyway, this 
has been done at the expense of the mid- 
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dle class, traditionally the nursery of 
British brains and initiative. Virtually 
everybody has been reduced by high taxes 
and high prices to the same bare level 
of subsistence. Incentive for effort and 
innovation has tended to disappear. A 
man is better off if he soldiers along in 
the shop and spends his Saturdays betting 
on the races than if he works himself 
sick trying to rise in the world. The 
more his income rises the more taxation 
will take his earnings away from him 
and the more he’ll feel the dead weight 
of the bureaucratic tangle hampering 
his every move. 

Bernard Baruch’s remark, that social- 
ism might not succeed in distributing 
wealth but would certainly distribute 
poverty, has never been better exempli- 
fied. Up to now socialism in Great 
Britain has accomplished very little more 
than to freeze the bankrupt capitalist 
economy at its point of collapse. Its bu- 
reaucratic machinery, operating along the 
lines of the machinery of bankrupt capi- 
talism, has not been able to stimulate the 
sort of revolutionary initiative and thor- 
oughgoing reorganization of the economy 
that might give the British people a 
chance to escape from their dilemma. 
Socialism has acted as a brake instead 
of as a stimulus to enterprise. 

Man does not live by bread alone, the 
socialists will tell you. The answer is that 
as strong as the urge to eat is the urge 
to exercise power over other men. In the 
past British institutions have done a mod- 
erately good job in curbing this deadliest 
of instincts. But in spite of political 
democracy British capitalism too often 
gave too much power to people whose 
only social gift was the knack of accumu- 
lating Now British 
gives too much power to people whose 
only knack, is getting themselves elected 
to offices in trade unions. At the same 
time the liberty of movement and the 
freedom of action that allowed people 
to escape from under the heel of the 
capitalist have been seriously weakened. 


money. socialism 


The Wrong Leaders 

England has a new ruling class. Add- 
ed to such remnants of the old ruling 
class as have remained in office through 
holding administrative jobs in govern- 
ment, industry 
an infusion of new blood from the trade- 
union leadership, leavened by an occa- 
sional intellectual who has talked or 
written his way into office. Now, the 


and the civil service, is 


main training of trade-union officials is 


EDISON ELECTRIC 


in hamstringing production for the pur- 
pose of wringing concessions from the 
Neither ideal- 
istic intellectuals nor civil service em- 


owners for the workers. 


ployes have any training in industrial 
production. he result is that at the 
when the British people 
all their energy into dis- 


very moment 
need to throw 
ways of producing food 


and housing and export 


covering new 
and clothing 
goods, they find themselves in the hands 
of a ruling class that is hampered by 
tradition and training from doing any- 
thing effective to stimulate production. 
In recent months there has developed a 
tendency to give technicians an increas- 
ingly bigger share in policy-making, but 
on the whole Britain’s new ruling class 
so blinded by the utopian 
glamour of the word “socialism” that it 
has found it difficult to envisage the prob- 
lem which confronts the nation. 


tends to be 


Decline of Initiative 


Well if 


them, why can’t they help themselves? 


the government can’t help 


The British people, in my opinion, rep- 
resent in themselves at this moment just 
about the highest development of West- 
ern civilized man. In the middle and 
upper classes you find a higher level of 
education than we have reached in Amer- 
The level of individual skill and 
craftsmanship in most trades is higher 


ica. 
than ours. In the professionally trained 
part of the population, though there may 
be some flagging of creative spirit, there’s 
still a great reservoir of first-rate brains. 
The British people proved themselves to 
be still a great people by the dignity and 
discipline with which they fought off the 
German air attacks during the war. This 
great highly trained, highly disciplined 
and civilized nation is in danger of dying 
of inanition because in all the elaborate 
structure of the state there are so few 
cracks left where 
can take hold. 
The British tell 


“ ° c . 9 
quite tree, quite. 


individual initiative 


will you that they 


don’t 
When a man can’t 


are But we 
need to believe them. 
change his job without permission from 
someone sitting at an office desk, when 
he can’t perform any of the normal opera- 
tions of buying and selling necessary to 
carrying on a business without a com- 
plicated correspondence to secure licenses 
from the Board of Trade, when he can’t 
appeal to the courts from administrative 
decisions, when he can be sentenced to 
jail for refusing to work in the mines, 
he’s no longer a free agent. The Briton 
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still has his secret ballot in parliamentary 
and municipal elections. He’s free be- 
cause he can vote, he’ll teli you. Unfor- 
tunately the record of history tends to 
prove that it’s very doubtful whether 
the vote alone, without economic and 
personal liberty of action, has ever pro- 
tected people against the exercise 
of arbitrary power. 


any 


A sinister footnote to the loss of con- 
cern for individual liberty that seems in- 
evitably to follow the socialization of en- 
terprise appears in the growing toleration 
of new forms of slavery. We are grow- 
ing used to the stories of the vast slave 
camps in the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lite countries, but it comes somewhat as 
a shock to find the humane British tol- 
erating the use of gangs of German 
prisoners to do agricultural labor. In all 
my conversations with farmers in Eng- 
land last summer I found only one man 
who disapproved of the practice. The 
farmers paid the prisoners’ wages to the 
government and the government allowed 
the prisoners nothing more than pocket 
money. ‘The farmers found that they 
got more work out of the prisoners if 
they fed them a hot meal in the mid- 
dle of the day, but they didn’t seem 
to feel that the working of prisoners of 
war in this way constituted a backsliding 
in civilization; most of them regretted 
that the 
home. 


prisoners would soon be sent 
‘The wages of agricultural work- 
ers in England have been much improved 
in recent years and the socialists take 
justifiable pride in this achievement. The 
question they didn’t ask themselves when 
they tolerated the enslavement of the de- 
feated Germans was how long a highly 
paid plowman or tractor operator would 
be able to compete with slave labor. 
Socialism and Serfdom 

‘This brings us squarely up against the 
Under the cover 
of the dazzle of socialist illusions, and 


dilemma of our time. 


just at the moment when our technology 
is opening up the certainty of really wide- 
spread well-being in material things, the 
masses of mankind are being plunged 
back into a regime of misery and servi- 
tude such as has not existed in the West 
since the days of serfdom. We can’t go 
on forever blaming on war damage a 
situation that results from the fact that 
socialized economies have not been able 
to produce. So far the socialized econ- 
omies, instead of opening up new aspects 
of self-government and broader reaches 
of liberty for the individual, have back- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Falls Rank Second in Industry’s Fatal Accidents 


N 1946 the industry’s fatality rate 
dropped to an all time low of 0.41 
lives lost per 1000 employees. The 

six-year record is given in the table be- 
low. 
FataL ACCIDENTS PER 1000 EMPLOYEES 
IN THE Evectric LIGHT 
AND PowER INDUSTRY 


Year Fatality Rate 
RZ sslevssiesd Rixedus.asers 0.50 
PEE Wakes viens 0.51 
| ECE ROT 0.55 
ere .. 0.43 
Wh imadickcs setae 0.53 
DO Saigdualeeavevsiute’s 0.41 


Electric shocks and burns continued to 
claim more lives than any other accident 
type. In 1946, however, both the num- 
ber of such accidents and the proportion 
that they formed of the total fatalities 
were down somewhat from the preceding 
year. 

Fatal Falls Second Highest 

On the other hand, falls of persons 
were up sharply from the two preceding 
vears. This is shown in the following 


table: 


FaLts oF PERSONS—FATAL ACCIDENTS 


Percent of 


Year Number Total Deaths 
1944 6 13 
1945 14 12.3 
1946 19 18.1 


Increases in manhours of exposure to 
falls, spent on certain types of work, may 
have been responsible for at least a part of 
these changes. But even so, the figures, 
standing by themselves, command atten- 
tion. 

In the six years 1941 to 1946 inclu- 
sive, 83 of 662 fatal accidents (12.5 per 
cent) were due to falls. These 83 acci- 
dents do not include falls which were 
associated with electric shock. Further 
analysis of the 83 accidents will indicate 
where preventive efforts may-be applied 
most effectively: 

In the following two tables, falls are 
listed which occurred on overhead line 
work. The object or event most closely 











By D. C. Stewart 


Member, EEI Accident Prevention Committee 


associated with the fall is indicated in the 
first list. Job titles of persons who lost 
their lives are given in the second list. 
FaLis, FATAL ACCIDENTS ON 
LINE WorkK 


Agencies or Events 


Falling with poles. .............. 12 
pear MOREE icin is Stas OSS eo Pee | 
Loss of balance or grip on poles or 
Oro 7 2 Ree ae ae en ee areas, PAN pee 8 
RAC GOCK 10 TLOES. . Sct oad os 5,0 te 6 
ee ae 3 
RMRNCT OD? Bik pa sia hek ovale ee See Dh Z 
Lineman’s platform ............. 1 
Misplacing climber ......... | 
Wrck. tall! GVO: oc vide a eSciie os oes l 
Ladder truck, fall from......... | 
GOT) Sa) ae a eee ee | 
Insulator pin broke.............. l 
jo ree ee yee 48 
Occupations 
EMRIs vase 630s whe dao 3) 
PRI MNERDMR 8S ass die tw ia SRE od dG ad 5 
Taree Trimmer... s owekaccas. 3 
TEG@BIGMaR. «..i6.s ss cogs 0 2 
lc | a 1 
ccd: —————— ee l 
te a cee ee ar ee | 
IORGR f5 ste cite nc, 28 Bid ays Ublerts toss 48 


The first of the two lists shows that 
any substantial reduction in the number 
of fatal falls on line work must center 
around control of 3 principal hazards. 
These are: 

1. Falling poles. 

2. Gaff cutouts. 

3. Loss of balance or grip on poles, 

towers, or in trees. 

One important control for the first of 
these hazards is periodic inspection of 
poles to determine their condition; also, 
inspection of poles in the field on each 
job before climbing. 


Falls from Poles 


Many of these accidents occurred 
when linemen altered the strain on poles 
by adding or removing wires. Thorough 


training in 


installing temporary guys 





when needed, or otherwise supporting 
poles when stresses are altered, will pre- 
vent recurrence of many similar acci- 
dents. 

The avoidance of gaff cutouts, and the 
use and care of pole climbing equipment 
have been the subjects of two publica- 
tions by the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee. Careful selection of men who 
are to climb, and careful training in the 
principles and safe practices developed in 
these booklets will do much to control 
the second and third hazards. 


Station Accidents 
Of the remaining 35 cases which oc- 
curred on other than line work, 31 
occurred in generating plants or substa- 
tions, and 4 in miscellaneous locations. 
Station accidents are classified in the 
following tables: 


FaLis, FATAL ACCIDENTS IN GENERAT- 
ING PLANTS AND SUBSTATIONS 
A gencies or Events 
Scaffolds 
Wood platiorms «2.65 ..56..05645 
Glass skylights ... 
oe, ee 
Falls on floors 


al 


Ww Ww 


Wall, from top of 


Stairways, steps ..... 


RENN la rie 13 canis, gta le A euaistieodars 


bod bd bd NH 


Coal conveyor trestle...... ..... 


PNM 6 iiss ao pw dares Sokawn 
eT rr 
RSPR bis Sua. 24. & a Sh av aiaeemens 
Grating and pipe 
PSR S058 9S. os. «8-0 Win 5 eee eats 
RRO? SOO bo cas.0i8 408s +0 scans 

BR OR as susiicctr'e dime acon wee AOR 
Flume 


| | eee tee erst 31 


Occupations 
ae 
MASAMI a it a ako ice weed ei 


| OEE a 


Fireman 


LINN & Ww 


Mechanic 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Members of AEIC-EEI Heat Pump Committee 
Establish Zones to Gather Field Test Data 


HE Joint AEIC-EEI Heat Pump 

Committee, since its formation dur- 
ing the late summer of 1947 by the 
Board of Directors of the Association of 
Edison Illuminating Companies and Edi- 
son Electric Institute, has held two meet- 
ings to date and a third is scheduled for 
February in Cleveland. 

At the first meeting held September 4, 
1947, in New York City, the committee 
outlined its immediate objectives and 
formulated plans for getting the program 
under way (EEI Butvetin, September 
1947, page 330). The second meeting 
was held November 19 and 20, 1947, in 
Indianapolis, Ind. As part of this meet- 
ing, the committee members visited six 
residential heat pump systems, three 
using ground as the heat source and three 
using well water, and also made an in- 
spection tour through the factories of the 
Muncie Gear Works, Muncie, Ind., and 
the Airtemp Division of Chrysler Cor- 
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Zones and Joint Heat Pump Committee members assigned to each subdi- 


vision who will maintain contact 


With 


electric utilities to disseminate in- 


formation and gather field test data on the heat pump 


poration, Dayton, Ohio, in order to 
familiarize themselves with the opera- 
tional and maintenance difficulties of ac- 


tual installations and with the various 

















Summary form for recording heat pump field test data sent to executives of 
EEI member companies. 


To date 127 installations have been reported in 28 
replies to the questionnaire 





equipment design and fabrication prob- 
lems facing the manufacturers. 

One of the immediate objectives of the 
Joint Heat Pump Committee is the as- 
sembly, analysis and correlation of test 
data on existing heat pump installations, 
so that it can be disseminated to the in- 
dustry in an understandable and useful 
form. ‘The first step in this direction 
was the preparation of a summary form 
for the recording of field test data. This 
form, reproduced here, gives the type of 
test data required in order to determine 
the heating and cooling output of the 
system as well as the performance factor. 
This form, together with a letter of ex- 
planation, was sent to the Board of Di- 
rectors of AEIC and to the chief execu- 
tives of member companies of EEI as an 
attachment to H. S. Bennion’s October 
15, 1947, letter. Twenty-eight replies 
to this letter have been received to date 
reporting 127 installations. 

In order to be better able to assist the 
various electric utility companies in the 
compilation of the requested field data 
and in the formation of plans for heat 
pump research and development, each 
committee member has been assigned to 
a definite area of the United States. The 
sub-division, together with the name of 
the committee member identified with 
each area, is given on the reproduced 
map of the United States. Each commit- 
tee member will contact the electric util- 
itv companies in their respective areas in 
the very near future in order to keep 
them informed on the progress which is 
(Continued on page 25) 
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A New Year’s Message to Employees 


and Customers 


By Thomas W. Martin 


President, Alabama Power Company 


A radio speech addressed to employees and friends of the Alabama Power Company over a 


15-station hook-up in Alabama on January 2, 1948 


06 T this time this station and an 

Alabama network will carry a 
New Year’s message to Alabama Power 
Company’s employees and their friends 
by Thomas W. Martin, President of the 
Company since 1920 and identified with 
it for 35 years. 

“Alabama Power Company is recog- 
nized as one of the most progressive in 
the United States. It is one of the pio- 
neers in rural electrification, having be- 
gun this work almost 25 years ago. 
Much of the industrial development in 
Alabama has resulted from the Com- 
pany’s efforts in this field. Important 
technical improvements in the transmis- 
sion and distribution of electric power 
have been developed by its engineers. Its 
rates for electric service are among the 
lowest in the nation. 

“As President of Alabama Power 
Company, Mr. Martin has been honored 
on many occasions in Alabama and the 
South for his public activities and for his 
attainments in the fields of science and 
industry. He is Chairman of the Board 
of the Southern Research Institute. Re- 
cently, after a nation-wide poll con- 
ducted by Forbes Magazine, a national 
business publication, he was named one 
of the 50 foremost business men in the 
United States. 

“T present Thomas W. Martin, presi- 
dent of Alabama Power Company, in a 
special state-wide broadcast to the Com- 
pany’s employees and their friends: 


MR. MARTIN’S SPEECH 


“On this the 2nd day of the New 
Year, it is with pride that we extend to 
our 4400 employees appreciation for 
their loyalty and fine work of the year 
just ended. To our more than 270,000 
customers and to the additional 200,000 
customers served indirectly, we extend 
our thanks for their patronage and for 
their good will. Perhaps too, it is well 
to reaffirm our faith in the capacity of 
our State of Alabama for further indus- 
trial development, and hence for growth 





With a radio talk to company 
personnel, Thomas W. Martin, 
President, Alabama Power Com- 
pany, ushered in a new year in that 
company’s history and its public 
relations program. Over a 15-sta- 
tion hook-up that covered the en- 
tire service area of the company, 
Mr. Martin broadcast his message 
which was primarily directed to 
company personnel as a friendly 
one-way chat about the company’s 
record of achievement in the past 
year and its plans for the future. 
The broadcast also reached into the 
homes of many of the customers of 
Alabama Power. 

The following pages reproduce 
Mr. Martin’s speech as it went 
over the air. The opening para- 
graphs introduce Mr. Martin to 
the listening audience. 











and further advancement and the raising 
of the standards of living of its people. 
“In many respects, 1947 was the most 
important year in the Company’s history. 
It required the greatest skill and the 
loyal devotion of the entire organization 
in its many problems and especially in 
the production and distribution of power 
throughout the Company’s system. The 
largest electric power demand in our his- 
tory was successfully met by our Com- 
pany in December, the period of greatest 
use of electricity. The demand was great- 
er than was anticipated at the beginning 
of the year; and there is every reason to 
believe that we will be called on to main- 
tain a very high demand for the present 
vear. All of this reflects industrial activ- 
ity in our State, and in addition, it re- 
flects the service directly and indirectly 
to increasing numbers of citizens of our 
State, both in the rural and urban areas. 
“We are all proud of the accomplish- 
ments of the Company which were made 


possible by your loyal support, not only 
through the past year but through the 
former years. The service of the Com- 
pany is not the work of any single person, 
but is the result of the composite efforts 
of all the employees, working as a team. 
The cooperation and forebearance of our 
customers and the public in general has 
had no small part in our growth and 
development. To our organization these 
things should be an added incentive to 
achieve greater things and to render bet- 
ter service. Today our service to the 
public is not confined just to furnishing 
electricity, but extends to many activities 
of society and business in general. I am 
proud of the fact that so many of our 
employees are rendering valuable ‘plus 
services’; that is, they are taking part in 
many civic activities, particularly those 
having to do with the general welfare of 
their communities. 


Hard Work and Intelligent Effort 


“In this work, all have helped and 
you can take great pride in your part in 
rendering this essential service. It has 
been under conditions only slightly less 
trying than those existing during the 
war, and was the result not only of good 
planning, but of faithful devotion to 
duty. No one will ever know the amount 
of hard work and intelligent effort which 
was necessary to maintain the service. 
While the scarcity of certain materials 
and items of equipment continues, service 
was extended last year to 35,000 addi- 
tional customers, including nearly 18,000 
rural customers, and the system of the 
Company was strengthened so as to ex- 
tend the service to many others and to 
render even better service, if that be pos- 
sible, than we have rendered in the past. 

“Tt is with regret that we were unable 
to serve all who have made applications 
to our Company for service, but we are 
making a determined effort in this year 
of 1948 to reach this large group just as 
quickly as possible. Throughout its his- 
tory, our Company has endeavored to 
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attract new industries to our State. In 
this work we have cooperated with the 
State Planning Board, the State Chamber 
of Commerce, local Chambers of Com- 
merce, banks, railroads and other groups 
interested in bringing about further in- 
dustrial development. The work has been 


fruitful. During 1947, more than 125 
new manufacturing plants have located 
in the area served directly and indirectly 
by us. They represent capital investment 
of many millions of dollars and will pro- 
vide nearly 12,000 more industrial jobs 
for Alabamians. ‘This is in addition to 
the hundreds of new stores, new shops 
and new service establishments, which 
have resulted from our industrial 
growth, and which have provided jobs 
for additional thousands of our people. 

“In this group are such plants as Coosa 
River Newsprint Company which will 
produce newsprint and other pulpwood 
products at Childersburg ; Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, which will 
produce farm machinery at Gadsden; 
Goodall-Sanford, Inc., making men’s 
suits at Talladega; the Vanity Fair 
Mills at Monroeville and Jackson; 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, now build- 
ing a plant at Montgomery for the 
manufacture of glass containers; and 
Blue Bell, Inc., now beginning a large 
plant at Oneonta for the manufacture of 
overalls. Each represents a type of in- 
dustry new to Alabama. 

“To them and to all our other new 
industries we extend our welcome, and 
our best wishes for the years ahead. 


New Industry, New Jobs 

“As we begin a new year of this indus- 
trial development activity, we can look 
back with genuine pride upon what has 
been done. We have been willing to take 
part in persuading these industries to 
establish themselves in our territory be- 
cause we feel that we should engage in 
every reasonable effort to create new jobs 
and new opportunities for the people of 
Alabama; and because we feel that the 
citizens of Alabama will accord them fair 
treatment. We hope in the future that 
we will be even more successful in the 
work. 

“A pension retirement plan has been 
established by the Company for the bene- 
fit of its employees, which supplements 
the Federal Old Age Pension, and at the 
end of 1947, 27 employees of the Com- 
pany had been retired under the plan. 
Funds deposited by the Company to the 
pension fund are now in excess of $1,- 
350,000. There were 2258 employees 
covered by the plan on June 30, 1947, 
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that date being the end of the fiscal year 
of the plan. It is interesting to observe 
that the amount contributed to the pen- 
sion fund by the Company is equal to 
approximately 10 per cent of the amount 
paid in salaries and wages to the employ- 
ees covered by the pension plan. 

“Our generating plants last year pro- 
duced something more than three billion, 
eight hundred million kilowatthours, an 
all-time high. During the year, over 
485,000 tons of coal were mined at our 
Mine, which with purchases 
from other coal mines in Alabama, en- 
abled our steam plants to generate about 
one-half of our total requirements. 

“Construction of the new steam plant 
at Gadsden was begun and has pro- 
gressed as rapidly as the supply of mate- 
rials would permit. Our total gross reve- 
nues for 1947 were the greatest in the 
history of the Company. However, due 


to increase in costs, our total operating 


Gorgas 


expenses were also the greatest in our 
history. 

“Our tax bill for the year was in ex- 
cess of $7,000,000 of which approximate- 
ly $1,250,000 went to the counties and 
municipalities for schools; and payrolls 
averaged about one million dollars per 
month. 

“We spent in 1947 approximately 
$14,000,000 for plant additions, includ- 
ing the Gadsden steam plant; and for 
new lines, substations, warehouses and 
other facilities. 

“During 1948 Alabama Power Com- 
pany expects to spend 38 million dollars 
for operating expenses and. construction. 
This represents the largest total expendi- 
ture for these purposes in the history of 
the Company, and will play an impor- 
tant part in the economy of the State. 

“Total construction expenditures alone 
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in 1948 will be approximately 17 million 
dollars, in contrast with 14 million in 
1947. 

“Looking to the future, I personally 
feel that the golden opportunities of the 
South lie ahead, but electric service is es- 
sential if we are to realize on these oppor- 
tunities of the future. Many additional 
jobs will be created in the varied types 
of new industry and also in our Com- 
pany as we extend our service and en- 
large our system. 

“Much has been done to improve the 
standards of living; our educational sys- 
tem is better than it has ever been at any 
time in the past; industrial research is 
becoming an important part of the econ- 
omy of the South through the efforts 
largely of Southern Research Institute. 
All of us can take pride in the fact that 
our Company has both directly through 
its service and indirectly through its tax 
payments,. had a large part in bringing 
these things about. 

“For 1948 we shall need a large 
amount of new capital to enable us to 
go ahead and fulfill our obligations to 
meet present demands and to be in readi- 
ness to meet the demands of the early 
future. We can only meet this particular 
obligation with the help and good will of 
our customers and of all of our organiza- 
tion in doing even a better job than in 
previous years. Let us rededicate our- 
selves to this great public service and 
thus assure our customers and friends 
that the Power Company family of over 
4400 employees will do their utmost to 
meet the public obligation which rests 
upon them. 

“May the New Year bring to all of 
you those things you treasure most, and 
to all of us a greater opportunity to serve 


Alabama.” 





The Failure of 
Marxism 
14) 


(Continued from page 


slid with dizzy speed into aboriginal op- 
pressions. In the Soviet Union, failure to 
solve the problems of production at home 
has thrown Russian communism into a 
dangerous habit of aggression upon the 
rest of the world. As for Great Britain, 
we can hope that they will find a way to 
combine socialism with liberty, or at least 
that the failure of the socialized economy 


to provide its people with a decent life at 


home will produce a new explosion of 
British migration and colonization that 
will transmit to the future world of the 
West the valuable heritages of English 
culture. In America what we don’t want 
to forget is that we won’t have any 
Western world fit for a free man to live 
in unless we keep the avenues open for 
the freedom and growth of the individual 
man in the constantly proliferating hier- 
archical structure of modern industry. 

Socialism is not the answer to the too 
great concentration of power that is the 
curse of capitalism. We've got to do bet- 
ter than that. 
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Factors in Good Personnel Admiunistration 





By Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., and E. H. Adriance 
Vice-President, Southern Counties Gas Co. 


Research Dept., Eli Lilly & Co., Indiana, Respectively 


of California, and Manager, Personnel 


Originally prepared for the Army Service Forces by Mr. Wadsworth, this article was adapted by 
Mr. Adriance for his company’s use in a training program. 


HE personnel management job 
may be defined as creating and 
maintaining a good working force. 

The personnel job as thus defined is a 
managerial function—a part of manage- 
ment itself at the top level and at all 
lower levels in both staff and line de- 
partments. It means securing the right 
people after having reasonable evidence 
that they are actually needed, developing 
their useful abilities, supervising them 
so as to get a full day’s work, continu- 
ously keeping them properly placed, 
properly paid, and wanting to work for 
the company. 


The Idea Behind Personnel Management 


The “idea of personnel work” is that 
money prudently spent to insure wise 
decisions in the handling of employees 
at all levels in the organization is not 
“Spent” but is “invested” in the mainte- 
nance of the company’s most valuable 
asset—its personnel. 

The corollary of this idea is that the 
company derives substantial dividends 
from the practice of keeping its working 
force in good “working” order; such 
dividends can ordinarily be measured 
only generally in terms of efficiency, or 
output per employee, ability of the or- 
ganization to accomplish new jobs suc- 
cessfully, receptiveness of employees to 
changes, low controllable turnover, low 
waste and accident losses, a grievance 
experience which is in general mutually 
satisfactory, and lack of work stoppages 
caused by labor difficulties. 


Personnel Administration as Part of the 
Total Job of Management 

Personnel administration is a major 
function and responsibility of top man- 
agement. It has not always been recog- 
nized as such, and is sometimes regarded 
as merely an accessory function, serving 
ends which are peculiarly its own. 
Nevertheless there has never been a time 
when the total management job of mak- 
ing an organization or an enterprise suc- 
cessful has not depended in major degree 
upon an effective working force, or in 


which management could disregard mat- 
ters which have a bearing upon the ef- 
fectiveness of personnel, except at the 
expense of the enterprise. This is true 
whether the damage is considered in 
terms of current achievement or profit, 
or in terms of borrowing trouble for the 
future. 

Certainly no one, at this time, will 
question the proposition that a full mea- 
sure of success in running an organiza- 
tion or a business cannot be achieved in 
face of a poor personnel job. To this we 
can add the collateral proposition that a 
competent personnel job must stem from 
management, because no one below top 
management level can lay out and place 
in practice ground rules for any job 
which applies to the whole of an organi- 
zation. The responsibility for the total 
job rests at the top, and responsibility 
for every major phase of the job is at 
the top, and as such can be delegated, 
only in the sense that the official desig- 
nated to handle any function of impor- 
tance acts for the top man. 


Realistic Analysis of the Total Job 


Of what does the necessary manage- 
ment thinking, as applied to personnel 
administration consist? First, it requires 
a realistic analysis of the total personnel 
job, itself. It should be obvious that only 
a very small portion of the personnel 
assignment can be accomplished by mere- 
ly running a personnel office successfully 
as a work shop. The bulk of the per- 
sonnel job is carried on in the operating 
organization where people are physically 
located, and where the relationships 
which ultimately determine the effective- 
ness or ineffectiveness of the working 
force are developed. The supervision of 
transactions which take place in the per- 
sonnel records section involves essential- 
ly management of an office. It is not 
personnel management, nor is it the sum- 
mation of the personnel job. 

Personnel management is accomplished 
only by effective guidance of every per- 
sonnel transaction within the installa- 
tion, and every dealing on the job which 


shapes the working environment and at- 
titude of the employees, and which has a 
bearing upon getting results from the 
employees of the installation. It requires 
adequate performance by each supervisor 
of the part of his job which consists of 
dealing with people, from the moment 
people go on the job, through the entire 
course of their employment. 


Public Relations Example 


An illustration may be drawn from the 
traditional attitude of business people 
toward so-called public relations. Fifty 
years ago goods and services were thrown 
at the public on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 
The customer was merely the individual 
who absorbed the products or who used 
the services of the firm, and who made 
it possible for the business to exist, but 
it wasn’t worth the trouble to pay atten- 
tion to him. Then a series of happenings 
brought home the point that “the public 
be damned” was not a good motto or 
frame of mind in which to conduct a 
business. Industry developed ideas of 
“public relations,” which at the outset 
prompted setting up a special activity, 
more or less outside the main stream of 
the business, in which some personable 
executive specialized in passing out cigars 
and in other efforts to make friends for 
the business. 

However, such “Public Relations” ac- 
tivities were not very successful, and it 
became evident that if the public reaction 
to the thousands of individual contacts 
incident to transacting the regular busi- 
ness of the firm were not, on the whole, 
favorable, there was no sleight of hand 
performance through which even an able 
public relations man could correct a 
Today. 
public relations management is directed 


really bad public impression. 


toward developing a courteous and con- 
treatment of the individual 
transactions which make up the sum 


structive 


total of dealings by the firm with the 
public. 

The situation in personnel manage- 
ment is exactly parallel. The personnel 
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officer cannct bring into being an effec- 
tive working force by merely being “‘per- 
sonnel minded” himself, or by running 
an office which is reputed to take care of 
the personnel transactions of the installa- 
tion. The personnel job which really 
counts is carried on between supervisors 
and their subordinates in day-to-day deal- 
ings where the work goes on. Unless the 
personnel job is made to function at the 
working level in such a way as to create 
an agreeable daily environment, and one 
which induces the employees to perform 
at capacity and makes them want to stay 
with the organization, no real manage- 
ment job is being done. 

Thus, the first step in developing ade- 
quate personnel administration and mak- 
ing it function as part of management 
is to recognize what the total job is, and 
where it is, in major part, performed. 
The second step is to shape each activity 
which is a part of personnel administra- 
tion to make it operate at the working 
level, so that it will function as a tool 
of the operating supervisor in his daily 
dealings with his people. 


Getting Acquainted 

This means that positive steps must be 
taken to get acquainted with the operat- 
ing management, to get supervisors ac- 
quainted with their personnel job, and 
to furnish actual guidance in connection 
with every activity and every practice 
which affects personnel to everyone in 
the installation who exercises managerial 
or supervisory authority. The third step 
is to develop a sound knowledge of the 
work force if not actual acquaintance 
with the employees themselves, so that 
the viewpoint and problems of the man 
on the receiving end of all personnel 
activity will be adequately taken into 
account in shaping the overall manage- 
ment activity which is directed toward 
developing and 
working force. 


retaining an_ effective 

Admittedly this is a tall order, but it 
is a necessary perspective. The personnel 
man who believes that his job can assume 
management proportions when run from 
within his own office is merely deluding 
himself. He is, in fact, isolating himself 
from the job. Unhappily, no one within 
the installation is likely to tell him what 
his total job is, and by tradition, top 
management may not expect more of him 
than is involved in seeing that we give 
our employees a fair deal. But if he has 
a workman’s pride in his job, and wants 
to develop a program of management 
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stature, the personnel man will take hold 
of the responsibility and see to it that 
everything possible is undertaken to get 
a real personnel job done not only within 
his office, but by every supervisor in the 
installation. , 


Personnel Manager and the Supervisor 


How can this be accomplished within 
the practical situation in which the per- 
sonnel representative works? 
one essential which must dominate the 


There is 


thinking of the personnel representative 
irrespective of the particular part of the 
job which he may be engaged in putting 
That is that there is implicit 
within his assignment an inherent right 


across. 
and obligation to be concerned in all 
activities within the installation which 
have a bearing upon development and 
retention of an effective working force. 

He may not necessarily exercise final 
decision in all personnel matters, and it 
is important in connection with some of 
them that he should not do so. The job 
goes better, for example, when the super- 
visor has a final choice of workers, a 
voice in placement, and so on. But the 
personnel representative should become 
the best informed person in his area re- 
garding its personnel needs, the actual 
state of the personnel job and the nature 
of all activity which affects relationships 
on the job. 

One effective and usually acceptable 
approach to the supervisor in discussing 
him is one in 
representative is 


with 
personnel 


personnel 
the 


matters 
which 
concerned, not in how well the super- 
visor is doing his part of the personnel 
job, but in the effectiveness of the ser- 
vices rendered by the personnel office. 
For example: “We have hired a lot of 
people for you; how are they working 
out?” or “Are the people you have stay- 
ing on the job, and how many are you 
likely to the 
months ?” 


need over next three 
This approach is well chosen 
as there is an obvious recognition of the 
supervisor's position, as the responsible 
head of a section of the working force. 

If the personnel representative recog- 
nizes the fact that the supervisor should 
be made to feel that the interest of the 
personnel representative in his shop does 
not imply 
“the boss,” the ground work is laid for 


future exchanges in which the leadership 


interference with his being 


in smoothing out rough spots in person- 
nel relationships will receive very prac- 
tical recognition. 


The personnel repre- 
sentative needs merely to observe com- 
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mon sense in initiating inquiries in a way 
which does not suggest that the super- 
visor, rather than the personnel require- 
ments of his shop, is being “looked over.” 

There are other effective approaches 
through which the personnel represen- 
tative can accumulate the information he 
needs to develop an adequate manage- 
ment job, but they have in common one 
feature of importance. The personnel 
representative will never get close to the 
job, or determine the actual state of the 
personnel within his area, or know where 
a better job needs to be done in develop- 
ing and retaining an effective working 
force, by staying in his office and ex- 
changing memorandums or telephone 
calls with the operating supervision. 

Direct contact, and that alone, is the 
only process by which the personnel rep- 
really “get together” 
with the operating supervisors, and ac- 
tually stimulate their interest in the part 
of the personnel job which they neces- 
sarily perform. It hardly needs to be 
added that the personnel representative 
cannot guide the supervisor’s personnel 
dealings, if he does not know what they 
are, or what the supervisor’s slant on the 
job is, or what the supervisor needs to 
know in order to do a better personnel 
job in direct dealings with his subordi- 
nates. 


resentative can 


In short, sound and effective personnel 
management goes beyond what can be 
accomplished by providing good counsel, 
general statements of policy or even spe- 
cial training to the supervisory organi- 
zation. It requires a systematic program 
of inquiry into what actually happens 
on the job, either in consequence of, or 
in spite of, the adequacy with which 
guiding principles have been spelled out. 

Until the personnel man is posted on 
what actually occurs at the working 
level which affects personnel relation- 
ships, he has no real knowledge of his 
job. Therefore it is very important that 
special attention be given to methods 
of determining what the personnel situa- 
tion is, and what kind of a personnel job 
is performed in the operating sections 
and departments where the effectiveness 
of the total working force is ultimately 
determined. 

Like any other representative of top 
management, the personnel representa- 
tive needs a valid charter to perform the 
kind of a job which has been described. 
He does well to let that charter come 
into being as a consequence of sound 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Key Operated Resetting Device for Cumulative 
Demand Registers Aids Meter Reading 


By C. V. Morey 


Assistant Meter Engineer, and 


A. W. Fyfe 


Methods Bureau 





Manager 


Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


NDICATING and cumulative types 
of demand registers are normally 
provided by the manufacturer with 

a sealable reset lever. Each time a read- 
ing of the demand register is made it is 
necessary for the meter reader to break 
the seal, operate the reset lever, and then 
reseal the lever. 

The Company seal affords protection 
against tampering with the maximum 
demand reading. This is particularly im- 
portant for the indicating type demand 
register since, if the maximum demand 
pointer is tampered with and moved 
down the scale from its proper position 
prior to the meter 
reader’s call, the in- 
dicated maximum 
demand reading will 
be less than what 
was actually in- 
curred by the cus- 
tomer and a loss of 
demand revenue to 
the Company results. 

One of the inher- 
ent and outstanding 
advantages of the 
cumulative type of 
demand register is, 
that no reset opera- 
tion can be per- 
formed which would 
lower the indicated 
demand registration. 
Any operation with 
the reset device can 
only result in the ac- 
cumulation of the 
maximum demand 
stored within the de- 
vice since the previ- 
ous reset operation 
and its addition to 
that demand reading 
already shown on 
the demand ~ dials. 
Since any unauthor- 
ized attempt to reset 
the cumulative de- 
mand register can- 


not result in a lower indicated maximum 
demand, it was felt that the particular 
reason for using numbered seals on indi- 
cating type demand meters did not apply 
to cumulative type demand meters. 

In place of the reset lever and the seal 
it was felt that adequate protection and 
greater economy in meter reading time 
would be provided by the use of a lock 
controlling the reset lever on cumulative 
type demand meters. The economy of 
time to the meter reader from the use 
of the lock results from the elimination 
of the necessity for the meter reader to 
break and remove the seal and to reseal 





One of the new electric meters used by the Consolidated Edison System with cumula- 
tive demand registers, showing the lock barrel whose key operates the resetting device 


the meter, for which purpose the meter 
reader must be provided with seals, and 
depending upon the type of seal, cutters 
and sealing tools. 

In order to develop a satisfactory lock 
control reset device for cumulative type 
demand registers, the Meter Engineer- 
ing Bureau of the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc. undertook 
such a study in 1939. The developmental 
work was carried on with the coopera- 
tion of Meter Manufacturers and the 
Illinois Lock Company. As a result of 
the coordination of these efforts, a lock 
barrel was developed which would fit 
into the glass meter 
case of cumulative 
type demand meters 
in place of the man- 
ual reset lever and 
its shaft. (See cut). 

The new lock bar- 
rels used by the 
Consolidated Edison 
System although ob- 
tained from a num- 
ber of meter manu- 
facturers, are all op- 
erable by a single 
key even though the 
reset mechanisms 
perform different 
types of operations 
with the 
makes and types of 
demand registers. 


various 


The locks are ratch- 
eted so that the key 
can be turned only 
in a counter-clock- 
wise direction. The 
locks are also de- 
signed so that the 
key, once it has been 
inserted and turned 
slightly, cannot be 
removed unless the 
resetting operation is 
completed and_ the 
key returned to its 
(Cont'd on p. 31) 
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HE 14th Annual Sales Confer- 
ence of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, on April 6-8, 
Ralph P. Wagner, Chairman of the 
EEI Commercial 
Committee, has announced. 
The Residential, Rural, Commer- 
cial and Industrial 


Division General 


sections of the 
Commercial Division will open the 
conference, with four separate meet- 
ings on Tuesday, April 6, for inten- 
sive discussion of sales problems in 
these specific fields. 

The conference General Sessions 
will be held on Wednesday, April 7, 
The 


conference will conclude with a lunch- 


and in the morning of April 8. 


eon se€ssion on April 8. 





14th Annual EEI Sales 
Conference Scheduled for 
Chicago, 


April 6-8 


Four prize awards will be made to 
electric companies achieving distinc- 
tion in as many fields during 1947, 
Mr. Wagner said. 
George A. Hughes Awards, for elec- 


These are the 
tric cooking promotion; the Augustus 
D. Curtis Awards, for outstanding 
commercial lighting installations; the 
Laura McCall Awards, for success- 
ful home service activities, and the 
Thomas W. Martin 


progress in farm electrification. 


Award, for 


Leading sales executives of the util- 
ity companies, electrical manufactur- 
ers, and other industries will address 
Mr. Wagner said. 
Attendance will approach 1,000, and 


the conference, 


will set a new record for these con- 


ferences, he predicted. 














for Awa 


Your Entry for the 


Must be Received 


Entries for the 


EDISON ELEC 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. 





Last Call — 


rd Entries 


GeorGE A. HUGHES Electric Cooking Awards 
AuGustTus D. Curtis Commercial Lighting Award 


THOMAS W. MARTIN Farm Electrification Award 


at EEI by Fes. Jst, 1948 


LaurRA McCALL Home Service Award 
Must be Received at EEI by Fes. 15th, 1948 
Awards will be presented at the 14th Annual EEI Sales Conference, 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 6-8, 
tion on these awards, contest rules, etc., address the 


1948. 


For further informa- 


Commercial Director 
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CVPS Man on SEP Cover 


TILITY operating men who saw 
the January 10 Saturday Evening 
Post cover painting of a typical lineman 








making repairs on a power line in a rural 
area must have been impressed with the 
realism and technical accuracy of the 
artist’s portrayal. This accuracy was not 
accidental, according to officials of the 
Central Vermont Public Service corpora- 
tion whose line foreman for the Benning- 
ton area, Howard Stevens, is the central 
figure in the painting. 


To assure accuracy of portrayal, E. M. 
Chase, safety director of CVPS, cooper- 
ated with the Post artist, Mead Schaef- 
fer. Chase stated that Central Vermont 
guards zealously the safety practices 
which 1947 the Company’s 
safety record of only two lost-time acci- 
dents totaling 15 days among all its line 


earned in 


crew personnel. The Company serves 
some 50,000 customers on 3140 miles of 
distribution lines in southern, central and 
northeastern Vermont and western New 
Hampshire. 

The Post, in its editorial comment re- 
garding its January 10 
“Electricity is so widely used in farming 


cover, says, 
these days that it has become almost as 
essential as rain.” The artist who paint- 
ed this cover receives rural electric ser- 
vice from and depicts a lineman of the 
power company which last year won the 
Thomas W. Martin Rural Electrifica- 
tion Award. Presented annually by the 
EEI to an electric operating company, 
the award is made for “the greatest con- 
tribution to the progress of rural elec- 
trification and agricultural advancement 
within the company’s territory.” 
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Falls Rank Second in 
Industry’s Fatal Accidents 
(Continued from page 15) 


Panemien Nos seis Haleee eae ses 
Electrician ...... 
Portico Mepiieer .....6.54040<3% 
Dredge Operator .......... 
er 
SOME a ais 3s 
Stockman’s Helper OE Os ee rae 
Coal ard: COPerater os. 50 6s ss 
Carpenter 
RNMEE ye tcc Fed ce Scare ek Oe tess 
Ee rere 
DRUG os .cisd src b. plelnwia 
(ge eee een 
ne AMANE 5 Ascari c saw seas ed 
Maintenance Man 
CO OT TN Se ee eee 
Meter Reader ........... 
PIDCTIDUICHONINE o.c0< bd: 5 dis.cmidie wise 


pa ae re eee er ee ee ee a 


Poremian 3... +s 


CAMEO ie ty sas ee Ne 5 stack dalbeans 31 
We notice at once from these tables 
that the hazards are distributed widely 
through the plants and among a very 
large number of job classifications. Prog- 
ress Must rest upon a careful search for 
and elimination of physical hazards 
which might lead to falls. This search 
must be accompanied by equally careful 
selection and patient training among 
many occupational groups. 

The first four items of list No. 1 are 
worthy of special note. Falls from or 
with scaffolds and wood platforms ac- 
counted for more than a quarter of the 
In 2 of the 5 scaffold cases, 
men apparently slipped or inadvertently 
stepped from the scaffold, without any 
failure of the scaffold itself. But in the 
other 3 cases something happened to the 
scaffold. 


one Case. 


31 cases. 


The supporting rope broke in 
In another case the scaffold 
had been extended by nailing planks to- 
gether and the nails pulled out. In the 
third case the coping hook came loose. 

Two men_ slipped or inadvertently 
stepped from platforms, and in one case 
the platform collapsed. Safe standards 
and safe practices in scaffold and _ plat- 
form work will save lives. 

Three men fell to their death through 
glass skylights. Some glass skylights have 
a deceptive appearance of solidity, and 
men trust their weight to them. In 3 
cases the results were disastrous. Guards, 
warning signs or other special protective 
Measures are indicated. 

Two men fell through unguarded 
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Factors in Good Personnel 
Administration - 
(Continued from page 22) 


performance of his mission, rather than 
by having it validated through a direc- 
tive. It is a mistake to believe that the 
personnel job gains stature by inducing 
top management to scold the operating 
supervisors or scare them into doing their 
personnel job. Sound personnel manage- 
ment can never be achieved by spelling 
out principles and enjoining compliance, 
and then paying no attention to what 
happens beyond that point. 

Where the personnel representative 
systematically, through planned contacts, 
familiarizes himself with the personnel 
problems of the operating job, and stim- 
ulates the interest of the supervisors in 
good personnel practices applied to situa- 
tions which have been thoroughly talked 
over, he not only gains skill through the 
experience of dealing with actual prob- 
lems, but a recognized position of leader- 
ship. Where he obviously knows what 
needs to be done, where it needs to be 
done, and adds to these a disposition to 
get at the job and do it, the personnel 
representative takes his proper place as 
a representative of top management by 
accomplishment rather than edict. 

As with any big job, the overall result 
depends upon the integrity of a great 
many individual operations, most of them 
performed where they attract little at- 
tention. Each employee who is effective 
on the job in which he is placed repre- 
sents good personnel work. Each em- 
ployee, who is less than fully useful, 
within his abilities, signalizes poor per- 
sonnel work. 

Every phase of the personnel job 
shares one feature in common. Each re- 
quired step takes actual doing. The test 
of the job lies, not in the number of 
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people in the company who pay lip ser- 
vice to sound personnel principles, but in 
the positive action which is taken to 
make the personnel job go right as often 
as possible in the first instance. This 
means that everyone involved must know 
what to do, and must be disposed to do 
it, at every stage of the game. 

The satisfaction of the job lies in 
the continuity of teamwork which pre- 
vails throughout the plant in getting the 
personnel job done. The supervisor who 
carries on the continuous planning which 
insures effective use of his people reflects 
credit upon the personnel representative. 
A high proportion of successful workers 
likewise signalizes the success of his mis- 
sion. Therein lies the basis of pride in 
himself, in his job, and in his organiza- 
tion which is the measure of a good 
worker. 


\MIembers of AEIC-EEI Heat 
Pump Committee Establish 
Zones to Gather Field 
Test Data 


(Continued from page 18) 


being made nationally in the develop- 
ment of the heat pump and to otherwise 
assist in any way possible. 

This is the second report to appear in 
the EEI BuLLETIN on the activities of 
the Joint AEIC-EEI Heat Pump Com- 
A third report, to appear in a 
subsequent issue, will include a complete 
list of heat pump research projects now 
in progress or which are contemplated 
for the near future, together with a brief 
description of the main objective of each 
project. Also, as part of this report, it is 
hoped to present a recommended proce- 


mittee. 


dure, including type and kind of instru- 
ments to be employed, for obtaining the 
desired field operating data. 








openings in floors. Guard such openings 
and save lives. 

Accidents and job titles of those fatal- 
ly injured in the miscellaneous group are: 


Fats, Fatat AccIDENTS, 
MIscELLAN EOUS 


Agencies or Events 


ROMER dr ath, Ne rhe I 

a rr l 

Window, fell through........ | 

Dat ATR ial igs aod ab ma ve onda en I 
Occupations 

Ndleter Installer sosicsicss sean noe 





Collector PO rN eee eee et 1 
Bains SUDEIVISOL S-<5-s0d. oa ncsan ss ] 
DSR cihic os sae abiat dn aes ] 


The nature of electric utility opera- 
tions requires that much of our work be 
done at heights. Consequently, no safety 
effort in this industry can be really effec- 
tive which does not include control of 
hazards which lead to falls. 

The conditions which result in falls 
seem to be infinite in number and variety. 
But the cause is by no means hopeless. 
Progress has been made through the 
Still greater progress is possible. 


years. 
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Gadgets), 1947........ : 5 5 tion in Emergencies, E. E. I. and Rescaseh (1738) cccescsciecceaoes 80 2.00 
Write As You Talk- stomer me be és ell ——— me System............ No charge E-9—Characteristics of Power Sys- : 

i A ae ere or 15 15 12—Report of Joint Engineering tem No. 39—Joint Subcommittee 

(The above booklets are < ‘ Committee of Association of Amer on Development and Research 
of the complete 1947 Pr: ican Railrc ads & EEI on Crossings CRIED a5. 95k: 'ce alk aes meek kat oS .60 1.50 
ings) El ctrical Supply Lines and E-5—Principles and Practices for 
; nulated Federal Income Tax Return, Facil ties of Steam and Electrified . Inductive Coordination, EEI-AAR no no 
ST fade nc hans ssa a 1.0 ee ailroads (8/46)......... Hees ses 5 Ed Ere ee FUR Renee charge charge 

Customer Accounting Practi an oe ___., Quantities of 25 or more .4 E-4—Joint Use of Poles 6.6 and 13.2 P , 
Policies, 1946 .........-. a 1.00 0-11 Mutual Practices Applying to kv. Safety Features—EEI-Bell Tel. 

Summary of Definitions Installatior and Maintenance __ of Re 75 ON te eS ee E 30 75 

preciation and Related 1.00 1.15 Equipment Used in, Providing rele- D-14—Vol. IV—Engineering Reports jk 

Digest of Authoritative phone Service by Power Line Car of the Joint Subcommittee on De 

the Definitions of vie al Areas (For Field velopment and Research (1/37)....$5.00 $10.00 
(Including Appendix t ing pase ee Joint Committee D-13—Vol. TII—Engineering Reports 
Investment”), 1938 ........-.--06: 1.5 1.6 Bell T I ey Seco hme of the Joint Subcommittee on De- 

RE at gg gd ’ = a a EENEMA No charge velopment and Research (1/37).... 5.00 10.00 

P-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- Tatas Cassmithen te Pre ferred Volt 
ew. A) eee cis ae 73 can? Mattes. Sie AitS aul PRIME 'E 

0-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- ee a ee ™ re ME MOVERS COMMITTEE 

aw | eer 75 Ess ag = ay P Disteiturtii P Peava ‘ P-4—Metall >: lll wm 7 
ey eee formers (Third Report) EEI ae. ae 

ia . 3 44 ‘ saga a a NEMA (6/46). ‘ ie 5 7 O-13—Boilers and Combustion, 1946.. 1.00 2.50 
ayy sage eo  algeaman lama ». M-12—Joint Pole Practices for Supply M-6—Boiler Auxiliaries, 1944-45..... 70 1.75 

<3 joe ae ight a eas 4 and Communication ‘Cit ircuits—EEI- P a M-4—Boilers and Combustion, 1944.. 1.00 2.50 

K-2 : oer — ae a ower indu ne ‘i Telephone 945).. Aion 50 1.25 L-3—Turbines Condensers, Feed- 

try_in 1942 (6°43)........-...-- 3 9—New Developments in Office water Heaters 1943-44............ 1.00 2.50 

a as Power Indus : - s—Joint AGA-EEI Cus K-7—Turbines, Condensers, Feed- 

I 2 Rlectrie Lig ae ‘Power Indus- _ ccounting Committee Re water Heaters 1942 (9/43)........ .25 65 
ins ge % starsat ate al port 50 .50 K-3—Furnace Tube Corrosion (3/43). .20 50 
Baa Be 1940 inc ag en 3 5 M-5—Principles and Practi es for Tn K-5—Turbine Operation Data (6/43). .30 .75 
Statistica 1 Bulleti ns also available for _ we luctive Coordinatio Alle cation of J-7—Boilers and Combustion 1941 

Weakly, Monthi ee os 75 Costs and Joint Use of Poles UENO, ca siwcvnchers 1.20 3.00 

ee ne ee ee a cs EEI-Bell Telephone (1945). Wo chars Ceo Metis and dine. eae - 
Coe tae Deteel Bul 19-Standards for Distribution a 
letin: & Transf rm rs {Se md Report—Re 1-4—Boiler Auxiliaries, 1940-1941 
vised) EEI-NEMA (1945 5 f 7 | Ere eee re re Fe 90 2.00 
I.-5—-Interim Report of The Americar H-11—Power Station Chemistry, 1940 
Research Committee on Grounding UPD 0k kDa knee oa ard acd nieicailk a .40 1.00 


; = 4 ™ : 2c 1/44 ‘ ‘ Pe 1 H-9—Turbines, Condensers and A - 
Engineering Committees K-1—Volume 5 f Engineeri _R ciated Equipment (4/41). ox ives 80 2.00 P 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION— oh 





H-7—B oilers — Combus tion, 1949 














tee ¢ (3/42) SER ee Ne re OE 1.60 4.00 
RESUSCITATION Se rck 1/43 5.00 10 G-1 Boilers, Superheaters, Econo 
1-8—Utilizatior mizers, Air Heaters & Piping, 1939 
tion Re P 5 (4/40) CT ee ee 80 2.00 
25 T Wave ¢ G-7--Turbines, Condensers and 
Rectific } Pumps (1/40)... , <aloaee, sauna 1.75 
T + Ss G-3 Combustior 1939 £12739). ..«« 80 2.00 
: Rese { 5 5 F-15 lers, Superheaters, Econo ‘ 
I | Shieldin ! Heaters and Piping, 
. I ( Engineering R Od .<5:5. sla Kerns beets « 1.00 2.50 : 
. loint Subcommitte | bines, Condensers and q 
D Resear oe le | ee arn .70 1.75 
1 Pp D siceheiell ‘D i istion, 1938 (11/38)..... 1.00 2.50 
: Or Tae” , During Faults ¢ E-16 —Boilers, Superheaters, Econo 
Ground—Engineering Report No. 47 mizer Air Heaters and Piping, 
r 47 a7 | tee on D 1937 (12/37 +e Pais .90 2.35 
ent ane Re earch (4/4 f ES F-} Oil nd Gas Engines, 1936 
7 100— —Standards { Distribution 1 FRET ANOS as i sdste ad dedwaes es 40 1.00 
C-14—-Re eatin haste (4/31 forme (Ss nd_- Report) EFI K-14--Turbin : ‘Condens ers and 
ce ee eee oe ea SEMA (12/41 6 Pumps, 1937 (9/37) ei dacucs is) 0 
Pre plies ti “1, D c sceptivent of Lanethas Ge K-11-—Combustion, 1937 (9/37). as 80 2.00 
Teilitss - 1 n Set Engineerir Report * K-1 Power Station Chemistry, "1937 
6—Joint mmitt D (9/37 niga store BY cena 30 75 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT a 9 eyo te 
wf : i re ene. Weighting for Mi water Heater and Pumps , 1936 
COMMITTEE e ¢ t Noise Engineerir (11/36 ; eT es he ee 60 1.50 
ns R | beommitter I-16 Q 1 Ga Engine 1935 
ended Safe Development nd = Rese 1936 (1 6 Paatacein el iars 10 1.00 
‘ * Electr ‘ 1) Supernosition of High Pressure 
feterr P | ' I N ( 1 Equipment on Ex 
Enigir t Report > 14-—Joint ti Power Stations (10/36).... .25 65 
. ttee on Deve ment I) Combustion, 1936 (10/36) ia oe 1.50 
; ; Rese 7/4 3 7 Ie Boiler Kconomizers, Air Heat 
P re {J Effects of Bondir Ex ' ‘ nd Piping, 1936 (9/36)....... .60 1.59 
‘ Ms Tele ne Cable Sheat! t I) Power Station Chemistry, 1936 
¢ rat ‘ 7 al ri 1 }’ N ] (7 f ha Ree marae ae < 20 .50 
Re nie 194 f R . | (-8 -Oil and Gas Engines, 1934-1935 
R. ‘ wo Dat . s Dev, ent (10/35) nas eat 5011.25 
Flert: rp (19/72 (6 Combustion, 1935 (8/35) m3 ‘ 80 2.00 
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TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 
COMMITTEE 


Q-14—Cable Operation Report, 1944.. .60 1.50 
M-16—Cable Operation Report, 1943.. .50 1.25 
M-1—-A-C Network Operations, 1941- 

19043 - CARES) viccwnciee ses sean 60 1.50 1.65 
L-1—Cable Operation—1942 (12/44). .50 1.25 


kK-10—Line Clearing Manual, 1944 1-9 copies 35c. 
K-6—Cable Operation-—1941 General 


(Q/GSD ncetrcnacherscsneines .50 1.25 1.35 
K-4—-A-C Network Operations, 

1936-1940 (4/43) wciicne cae 5; e250 1.60 
J-s—Ice and Wind Loading “Tables 


for Overhead Line Conductors (Re- 

vision of Tables 85 to 96 of the 

Overhead Systems Reference Book) 

TNO ik ctasrtakiesescasasageue 1-4 copies = 
J-3—Cable Operation, 1940 (8/42)... .50 
H-6—Distribution Transformer Load 

Supervision (3/41)......-eceseees .60 1.50 
H-5—-Cable Operations, 1939 (1/41). .60 1.50 
G-5-—-Cable Operation, 1938 (1/40)... .60 1.50 
G-1—A.C. Network Operation, 1936- 

10ST GREED bs b0sccdcnceenescuaes .80 2.00 


F-16—Cable Operation, 1937 (12/38) . $0.60 $1.50 
a Tree Trimming Practices 

PO VIIIN sarc aicaik oe eaaore ar sikn a0 eses .20 .50 
F 9 Conductor. Sags and Tension for 

Rural Esse  CLG/GS) 6a.0:0 s:00s00 i060 40 1.00 
F-7—Economical Distribution Trans- 
formers Loading and Thermal Per- 
formance of Distribution Trans- 

SOMITE (B/E) 66 5.o5.c60 cn cece secs 40 1.00 
F-6—Lightning Proof Transmission 

_ Lines Cy Seer 60 1.50 
3—Distribution Transformer Load 

” Characteristics lk, eT ee ee 1.00 2.50 
F-1—Treatment and Inspection of 


Creosoted Pine Poles (2/38)...... 30 Me 
E-17—Cable Operation, 1936 (12/37). .60 1.5 
E-8-——A.C. Network Operation, 1934- 

ee 2) or eee ae ere ers .70 1.60 
D-17—Cable Operation, 1935 (12/36). .60 1.50 
D-9—Principles and Practices in 

Grounding (10/36) ....... PenaeRie .40 1.00 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


10 to 49 copies 25% discount 
50 or more copies 50% discount 
Non- 
Members Members 
MS-i1—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Standard Dial Constants for Al 
ternating Current Watthour Meters 
( Saar esses) ae 10 
MS-2 Suggestions “for ” Specifications 
for Coordinated and Standardized 
Low Voltage Metering Current 
Transformers (8/40) ............0. 10 10 
MS-3—Specifications for Standard 
Current Transformers for Primary 
ee Se ee .10 .10 
MS-4—Specifications for Indicating 
and Cumulative Demand Register 
Slee: PERN 44 <cddoncemsae sess 
MS-5—Specifications for Indicating 
Thermal Watt Demand Meters, 1946 .10 10 
MS-6—Specifications for Marking and 
Arrangement of Terminals for 
Phase-Shifting Devices Used in 


jo eS ne ra 10 10 
TD-1—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Bolts and Nuts (5/37)........ 20 .2¢ 


—— for Specifications 
or Strand Eye Anchor’ Rods 


iO, REA SPp eGo 10 .10 
¥ D-3—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Lag Screws (10/38)........... 10 -10 
TD-4—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Eve Bolts (6/30) 6 .csccsscsa0 10 10 
TD-5—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Eyenuts and Eyelets (4/41).... 10 10 
TD-6—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Steel Crossarm Braces (5/40). .10 10 
TD-8—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Straight Tinned Copper Con 

oy eg Ee | ae ae 10 10 
TD-9—Specifications for Single Tube 

Seamless Copper Splicing Sleeves 

PEED! cia’ ath be elereiok cn Reak 10 10 
TD-10.—Suggestions for Specific: iti ms 

tor Rolled Steel Washers (5/40). 10 10 
TD. 12—Specifications for Pole Guards, 

TD sab chuaisn Beene eecwkhe he 10 10 
TD-15—Snecifications for Pole and 

Lower A 10 If 


TD.51-—Suggestions for Specific: ations 

for Low and Medium Voltage Fin 

Cype Lime-Glass Insulators (2/43) 25 25 
restions for Specifications 

for Type “A”- Untreated Douglas 

Fir Crossarms (11/40) 
r'lD.62 —Suggestions for Specifications 

for Type “RB” Untreated Douglas 
__Fir Crossarms (11/40). 10 10 
l'D-71—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Insulator and Pin Threads and 


~ 


Gauges (5/37) .... . 10 10 
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General Commercial 
Committees 


Non- 
Members Members 


Agriculture 
P-7—Utility Farm Promotion, 1947 .40 50 
In-Service Training Program For 

Agricultural Workers ............ 1.50 1.50 
Farm Electrification Manual........ 5.00 8.00 
Suggestions on Agricultural Develop- 

ment for Electric Companies....... 3.50 3.50 
General 
P-6—The Heat Pump (7/47)........ .25 .25 
P-5—A Guide for the Selection of 

See. POOR oc vic cen acess eave 75 i 
Analysis and Development of Commer- 

CAML ERO fh cinawnee snosiee se vasies .50 1.00 
Directory of Manufacturing of Com- 

mercial and Small Industrial Equip- 

OE COSMO). av nedacwcasadcecuens 1.00 1.50 
O-16—Position Descriptions for Eight 

Utility Sales Jobs (12/46)......... 35 35 
O-6—Commercial Refrigeration, 1946. .25 25 
O-3—Sales Personnel Practices of 

Utility Commercial Sales Depart- 

a ea ee eer 0 1.00 
O-1—Salesmen’s Reminder, 1946..... 25 25 
M-11—Report of Sales Personnel 

Commeanttee (10/45). ..66 50005500050 35 35 
M-14—Home Service Suggestions for 

organizing and operating Home Ser- 

vice Departments of Electric Com- 

oe AS rT rere .40 1.00 
Lighting 
O-9—Utility Home Lighting Promo- 

is Be 45.6 26<c0k cn cnebscdendcs 40 .40 
O-8—A Comparison of Conventional 

Hot Cathode and Cold Cathode Tub- 

ing Fluorescent Light Sources, 1946 .25 25 


Postwar Planning 


Section II—An Appraisal of Our Com- 

RMN 2. ash chewed vaeea et uaeaeabes .50 
Section I1I—Rural Electrification ........ .25 
Section IV—Industrial Power Markets.... .25 
Section V—Market Problems in Residen- 

RE RE cans soa dbnGncen x sch taeeen ae 5 
Section VI—Postwar Lighting Markets... 50 
Power 
G-4—Electric Metal-Melting Furnaces 

LOS SPR Peer Pee ee $0.80 $2.00 
F-11- Electrificz ation of Oil Refineries 

CRONE akbnniab Bok <0ee cos nawe eae .30 ae 
C-13—Steam and Electrical Require 

ments of Hotels (12/35).......... 30 (mem 

bers 
only) 
C-2—-Steam and _ Electrical aM 

ments of Office Building (4/35). 30 75 
Water Heating 
““Self-Mailers to Dealers”........... $1.50 per 100 
“Self-Mailers to Customers’’ (mini 

ame OO JAMO OSs visa ca cacbecccans 15.00 per 1000 
“Stuffers” in sets of 6 pieces (mini- 

muupearis RR AN 5010060 00a seen 15.00 per 1000 

sets 
“Eight-page folders’’ (minimum lots 

co ree oe hig AW eis hie 12.50 per 100 
P-3—Electric W ater ‘Heater " Installa- 

tion Manual—Section I........... 50 50 
O-4-—Model Specifications for the In- 

stallation of Wiring and Plumbing 

for Automatic Electric Storage Water 

RN ere ere re 25 25 
1.5—Standardization of Electric Water 

Heating Equipment (10/41)....... 0 .50 


National Educational 


> 2 
Programs 
Commercial Cooking 
The “Penny” Folder—‘“Invest One 


Cent in Electricity” an eorhoe $4.00 per 10 
O-7—Commercial Electric Cooking and 


Baking Manual (9/46)............ 75 1.85 
Commercial Seokinn Survey, 1942 25 25 
Domestic Cooking 

Meals Go Modern Electrically 50 50 

(Special prices in quantity) 
Electric Kitchens 
How To Make It Happen in Your 
Kitchen ..... PR $2.25 per 10 
How to Plan a Modern All-Electric 
NS. 5. cs mii nae bead ae $2.00 per 100 

The Principles of Kitchen Planning 25 BS 
Electric Kitchen Films 
“It Happened In The Kitchen’? (Tr 

Technicolor) .. $225.0 
Electrical Living 
Electrical Living Brochure ; 25 
Peek Into Your Electrical Living 

Hom ses 06 
Live Electrically A Sere 25 
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Non- 
Members Members 
Lighting Booklets 


Light Is What You Make It....... $5.00 per 100 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 
re ore $1.50 per 100 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 
Oe Serer roe ore $1.50 per 100 
Better Light—Better Sight—Better 
SOND cd \ nit abik arais. nie. sueaeadadee $1.50 per 100 
PUNE WB osc iccintadaceearact 4.50 per 100 
Lighting Films 
“10 Charts For Use With Disney $15.00 
EP rere ee $15.00 
“Light Is What You Make It”’—A 
sound movie in technicolor, produced 
by Disney Productions, 16 mm., 
OP Ns 6 6 kcctecesabeeaowdee Price Upon 
Request 
“Let There Be Light’ (Street 


Lighting sound slide film, 15 

minutes, 75 frames..... -$25.00 $25.00 
“See For Yourself” (Home ‘Light- 

ing) sound slide film, 15 minutes, 


RUS SOE ioc a oa -winae sn pakiows $30.00 $30.00 
Planned Lighting Program 
Stores, Schools, Offices, Industrial 


Homes—(A group of 


promotional 
publications on above) 


pai ee eats eee Price List 
Upon Request 
Sales Training Course = ° 
Basic Sets of 8 Films and Records.... Set $200. 00 
Basic Sets of 8 Salesmen’s Manuals... Set 5.00 
Residential Sets of 4 Films & Records. Set 100.00 
Residential Sets of 4 Salesmen’s Man- 
WIEBE x uns Kea hs a aide wpeee eae Set 2.50 


Commercial Sets of 4 Films & Records Set 100.00 
Commercial Sets of 4 Salesmen’s Man- 

OO SE TE CLE ES RTA Set 4.00 
Rural Sets of 2 Films & Records...... Set 50.00 
Rural Sets of 2 Salesmen’s Manuals... Set 1.00 
Industrial Sales Training Handbook... 18.50 
Wiring 
M-8 Handbook of Farmstead Wiring 

Design pen te Ah hie eves ws Basle ae - .40 .40 
M-7—Handbook of Residential Wiring 

FEE DAE SEK 25 25 
Basic Factors of Adequate Wiring— 

1939 25 .25 


Covered Neutral "Sell 


Cable 








Adequate Home Wiring -1939...., 25 25 
Comme al Building Rewiring Market 
SPE Bin se a50bd baked heed meee 35 35 
(Price on above three books 
as a group is 60c. per set) 
Wiring Films 
Commercial Re-wiring—lantern | slides, 
SNE SINE oy. ch wtih nab bois ae Set $25.00 
Home Wiring—lantern slides. with 


lectures 


Miscellaneous, Reference 
Books, etc. 


M-13-—Specifications for Impreg- 
nated 2 





Lead 


























Covered Cable, i Type, 
"“GR-CUNE THOR on kcccccacs Single copies $1.00 
: : 10 or more , .85 
Code for Electricity Meters (1941)...$1.60 $2.00 
Good Radio Reception (1937 100 copies 4.00 
1000 25.00 
3000 60.00 
5000 “ 95.00 
Objective Type Rates, 1933-1936..... 80 2.00 
Ice and Wind ’ 
Overhead 
Overhead 
1942 10¢ 
akan 10¢. 
6c 
J por 
uest 
; , > 
1 Statistical Bulle 
Power Out 
: | Res 
ss tist cs 
» ne o ~ 
Periodicals 
Better Light—Better Sig News 
Edisot e Ins Rullet 
( Me v) 
F were c ifica lv 
ia ¢ v . 
Ove d «¢ -s 
Dis t s of 25 suthsx 
me apes bulk ¢ 
s ed to sep oe 
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Central Hudson Books ‘and Film Aimed at 
Better Employee-Public Understanding 


WO unusually well-developed me- 

diums directed towards better em- 
ployee and public understanding of the 
company have been produced recently by 
the Central Hudson Gas and Electric 
Corp., Poughkeepsie, New York. The 
first, an illustrated manual, “Working 
With Central Hudson,” aims its brilliant 
crimson cover and 32 pages at both new 
and old employees. The second, a film 
and a booklet, ‘““Youth’s Frontier,” to 
provide better understanding of Central 
Hudson’s meaning as a local business, also 
announces the inauguration in 1949 of 
an annual 4-year engineering scholarship 
to Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, of- 
fered by the company to high school 
graduates who have met certain require- 
ments. 

Beginning with a message from Ernest 
R. Acker, president of the company, 
“Working With Central Hudson,” by 
use of charts and illustrations 
panied by a well-written text, gives new 
employees a general picture of the com- 
pany, its policies, regulations and bene- 
fits to employees, while also 
revive older employees’ interests in com 
pany affairs by facts 
bringing them up to date on matters with 
which they may have had little contact 


accom- 


serving to 


presenting and 


in past years. 

The manual has been well received by 
employees and has been made available 
to the placement bureaus of various tech- 
nical schools and to all high schools in 
Central Hudson territory from which 
the company expects to recruit non-tech- 
nical personnel in the future. 

The film, “Youth’s Frontier,” is based 
on the American Way of Life. It por 
travs Central Hudson Gas and Electric 
Corporation as a local business. ‘Through 
out the action of the picture it outlines 
how such a business benefits the entire 
community; how a number of small in- 
vestors invest their savings to buy the 
plants and tools to give other men work; 
how much of the money paid to these 
men for their work stays in the commun- 
ity to buy the necessities of life, and how, 
through the pooling of capital, manage 
and labor, vision and 


ment money, 


muscle, a vital service may be rendered 
to every factory, farm, store and home. 
The accompanying booklet tells of an 


indoctrination course offered by the com- 





pany which is the first step toward quali- 
fication for the engineering scholarship. 
Each summer boys who have completed 
three years of high school work and have 
met other general qualifications, will be 
selected for a three-week period of in- 
doctrination during the summer in all 
phases of the company’s business. Upon 
completion of his high school education 
one of these candidates will be awarded 
the engineering scholarship by a board 
of judges consisting of the Dean of Stu- 
RPI, a representative of the 
Institute of 


dents of 


American Electrical Engi- 
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neers and a_ representative of the 
company. 

Winners are assured of summer em- 
ployment from time of award until grad- 
uation but neither the winner nor Central 
Hudson is obligated to enter into any 
employment agreement after graduation. 

Scholarship candidates who are not 
selected by the board of judges but who 
have successfully completed both the in- 
doctrination course and a 4-year high 
school course, are eligible for employ- 
ment by the company. 

Copies of the explanatory booklet are 
given to everyone seeing the film which 
is scheduled to be shown at high schools 
and to various groups throughout the 
company’s territory. 


IF MA Contest Offers $1500 in Prizes for Technical 
Articles on Industrial Furnaces 


E Wa Industrial Furnace Manufac- 
turers Association has announced the 
“IFMA Prize Contest” to promote the 
publication of more and better articles in 
the trade press describing the economic 
advantages obtained by the use of mod- 
ern industrial furnaces, kilns, and ovens. 
Papers published between October 1, 
1947 and September 1, 1948, will be 
eligible for the prizes. 

The articles must be original and may 
be technical society papers subsequently 
published in trade or technical papers. 
Competition in the contest is open to all 
individuals or groups with the single ex- 
ception that they must not be connected 
with the industrial furnace, kiln, or oven 
industry. 

The papers will be judged for: (a) com- 
pleteness and accuracy of operating data 
such as fuel or electricity costs, labor costs, 
floor space requirements, savings in preced- 
ing or subsequent operations, material costs, 


etc.; (b) concise and complete coverage of 
improvements in the product, such as physi- 
cal qualities, appearance, the reduction of re- 
jects or rework, etc.; (c) clearness and com- 
pleteness of description of equipment includ- 
ing size, construction, operating cycle, etc.; 
(d) uniqueness of design with regard to 
method of operation, material handling, heat- 
ing, etc.: (e) completeness of description of 
parts treated, size, material, rate of produc- 
tion, etc.; (f) in general, the ability for a 
possible user in the same or similar industry 
to apply these data to his product or opera- 
tions, and to determine the possible advan- 


tages from his use of the equipment or 
process. 

Cash awards will be made to the three 
winning authors in these amounts: First 
Prize, $1,000; Second Prize, $300; Third 
Prize, $200. In addition special non-cash 


awards will be made to the magazines pub- 
lishing the three winning awards. 
Judges will be appointed by Indus- 
trial Furnace Manufacturers Association, 
and will be announced at a later date. 
Formal rules and other details can be 
obtained from the I.F.M.A., 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





organization, has announced. 


Entries, 


consist of five copies of the company 


May 15, 1948. 





Reddy Kilowatt Annual Report Contest 


ECAUSE of the great interest shown during past years, competition for 
the ninth annual Reddy Kilowatt Annual Report Contest is now open 
to all business managed power and light companies, whether or not they use 
the Reddy Kilowatt Service, Ashton B. Collins, head of the Reddy Kilowatt 


The contest is conducted to encourage companies to simplify, dramatize 
and humanize their annual reports to create greater stockholder interest and 
understanding of past operations. At the same time it is aimed at creating 
better public relations among the stockholders by enabling them to better 
understand company problems and accomplishments. 
to compete for the handsomely engraved bronze plaque, must 
1947 annual report. All entries must be 
received at Reddy Kilowatt Service, 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y.., by 
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Percy S. YOUNG, retired as chairman 
of the executive committee of Public 
Service Corp. of New Jersey and its 


subsidiary companies, on his seventy- 





Mr. YouNG 


seventh birthday, after more than 49 
years with Public Service and a predeces- 
sor company. 

Mr. Young was secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Hudson County 
Gas Co., a predecessor company of Pub- 
lic Service, and when Public Service was 
formed in 1903 he was elected comp- 
troller of the latter. He became treasurer 
and later was elected vice president in 
charge of finance of Public Service, and, 
in 1939, was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Mr. Young has long been active in 
national public utility associations. Also, 
for a long period he contributed heav- 
ily of his time and unusual talents to 
furthering the work of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute and its predecessor, the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. From 
1926 to 1931 he served with distinction 
as Treasurer of the NELA and as a 
member of the Finance Committee, be- 
coming a member of the NELA Na- 
tional Executive Committee in 1932. 
The Institute had the benefit of his 
judgment as an outstanding senior ex- 
ecutive of the industry through his ser- 
vices as a member of the Operating Com- 
mittee from -1941 until 1944, and as a 
member of the Institute’s Board of Di- 
rectors from 1944 until the end of 1947. 
He was president of The Welfare Fed- 
eration of Newark (1926-28) and bas 


been closely associated in its work since 
then. He also has been active in the Com- 
munity Chest of Montclair. He is a 
member of the council of New York 
University and a member of the board 
of trustees of Rutgers University. 


WALKER L. CisLer, JAMES H. Los- 
BAN and Epwarp T. GUSHEE have been 
elected vice presidents of the Detroit Edi- 
son Company. Announcement of these 
New Year’s appointments was made by 
Prentiss M. Brown, chairman, and 
James W. Parker, President. “THOMAS 
E. Hurns has been appointed general 
accountant. 

Mr. Cisler, named executive vice pres- 
ident, returned in 1945 from serving on 
General Eisenhower’s staff in Europe 
where he directed re-establishment of 
utility services. He is a consultant for 
the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and has been chief engineer of 
Detroit Edison’s power plants. 

Mr. Cisler’s duties as executive vice 
president under the general manager, 
will include responsibility for personnel, 
employment and medical and safety de- 
partments which were formerly directed 
by the late James H. Walker, vice presi- 
dent, who died December 1. 

Mr. Lobban has been secretary and 
general accountant of the company and 
has been employed continuously since 
1911. He will have general responsibil- 
ity for the company’s accounting depart- 
ment, but will turn over the specific 
duties of general accountant to Mr. 
Both men 
have had a long training in the property- 
record, tax and accounting divisions of 
the business. 


Hurns, assistant secretary. 


Mr. Gushée has been assistant to the 
chairman and was first employed by De- 
troit Edison in 1920. He has been ac- 
tive in company sales, purchasing and 
management affairs and in ordnance mat- 
ters both in Washington and Detroit 
during the last war. 





Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 
has announced the promotion of DONALD 
S. KENNEDY to executive vice president 
and of W. B. Gese_t and W. R. 
WOLFE to vice presidencies. 

Mr. Kennedy fills a vacancy created 
five years ago when George A. Davis 
became president of the company. He 
joined the utility’s accounting and audit- 
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ing department in 1923 following grad- 
uation from the University of Arizona 
with a degree in accounting and econom- 
ics. He became treasurer of the company 
in 1942, 

Mr. Gesell held the position of execu- 
tive assistant before his recent promotion. 
He has been identified with OG&E more 
than 20 years, starting in the rate depart- 
ment. 

A graduate of the University of Okla- 
homa, Mr. Wolfe has specialized in 
power sales engineering and for many 
years was manager of the company’s east- 
ern division, with headquarters at Mus- 
He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, having received his 
E.E. degree in 1926. 


kogee. 


Promotions of three executives, one to 
a vice presidency, have been announced 
recently by Utah Power and Light Com- 
At the same time the company 
announced retirement of a fourth vet- 
eran executive. 

Promoted were: Roy H. AsHwortH, 
commercial manager since 1944 to vice 


pany. 


president in charge of the company’s com- 
mercial division affairs. 

OLIN H. Ririz, manager of the south- 
ern division, to Ogden division manager. 

Orson MM. SLACK, senior industrial 
salesman for Ogden division, to succeed 
Mr. Ririe as southern division manager. 

Retired was C. A. Wo From, for 20 
years manager of the Salt Lake division. 

Mr. Ashworth has been a power com- 
pany employee for more than 34 years. 
A graduate of University of Minnesota 
in electrical engineering, he had served 
in the company’s statistical department, 
as assistant to the general manager and 
as general superintendent prior to be- 
coming commercial manager. 

Mr. Ririe was first employed by U P 
& L in 1923 as a meter reader and was 
promoted to managership of the south- 
ern division in 1941. Mr. Slack started 
with the company in 1917. He was as- 
signed to the northern division as senior 
industrial salesman in 1940. 

Mr. Wolfrom started with Telluride 
Power Company as station operator in 
1902. Since 1927 he has been Salt Lake 


division manager. 


Harry T. PritcHARD, president of 
the Indianapolis Power and Light Com- 
pany has been elected president of the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

P. W. Ross has been elected vice pres- 
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ident of Indianapolis Power and Light 
Company. He will be assistant to the 
President and will assume his new duties 
after January 1. 


Mr. Ross, who has been vice president 
and general manager of the Southeastern 
Indiana Power Company, with head- 
quarters at Rushville, Ind., for the past 
two years, previously had more than 19 
years’ experience in the I P & L organ- 
ization. He came to the Indianapolis 
utility as an electrical engineering gradu- 
ate from Purdue University. Starting as 
a commercial engineer, he became direc- 
tor of street lighting engineering in 1929, 
was given charge of rural distribution in 
1936, and was appointed executive assis- 
tant in 1939. He also served as general 
manager of the Mooresville Public Ser- 
vice Company, a subsidiary of Indianapo- 
lis Power and Light Company. 


L. F. CHAMBERS has been elected vice 
president and treasurer of the Northern 
States Power Company of Minnesota to 
fill the vacancy caused by the recent ad- 
vancement of BERNARD F. BRAHENEY 
to the position of President and general 

Mr. Cham- 
bers became identified with Northern 
States in 1912. In 1926 he joined the 
Public Utility Engineering and Service 


manager of the company. 


Corp., Chicago, and is now relinquish- 


ing the position of vice president in 
charge of the finance and accounts de- 


partment of the company. 


Haroip A. NoBLe has been appointed 
general superintendent of the San Diego 
Gas and Electric Company, a position 
recently created to expedite the com- 
pany’s $40,000,000 expansion program 
over the next four years. For the past 
7 years, Mr. Noble has been superinten- 
dent of the electric 


CHARLES L. 


production depart- 
HATHAWAY, 
that 


ment. for- 


} 


merly assistant in department, 


succeeds him as the department superin- 


tendent. 
Mr. Noble joined the San Diego 
utility in 1925. 


EF. V. CHRISTENSEN, personnel engi- 
neer, Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 
Milwaukee, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager in charge of the com- 
pany’s advertising and publicity activi 
ties. 





In his new work, he assumes the 
duties formerly handled by Dale Rem- 
ington, who was taken ill early last vear 
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and whose health does not permit him 
to resume work. 

THomas B. CopELAND has been ap- 
pointed manager of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company’s Shasta division, with 
headquarters at Red Bluff, Calif., to 
succeed G. R. Mitrorp. Mr. Copeland 
will retain his present duties as division 
superintendent along with the manager- 
ship. Mr. Milford retired after 44 years 
of service with PG&E, 27 years as divi- 
Mr. Copeland has been 
with PG&E and predecessor companies 
for 34 years. 


sion manager. 


J. J. Morrison has been made assis- 
tant to the president of the Gulf States 
Utilities Company with offices in Beau- 
Mr. Morrison has been 
Stone & Webster 


Engineers Public Service Company, for- 


mont, Texas. 


connected with and 


mer parent company of Gulf States, for 


a number of years. For several years 
prior to its dissolution he was assistant 
to the vice president of Engineers. As 
assistant to the president, \Ir. Morrison 
will serve as an analyst and help in han- 


dling the many corporate matters for- 


merly taken care of by Engineers’ staff in 
New York 


CARROLL ‘I. SINCLAIR, chief engineer 


in charge of engineering and construc- 
Pitts- 


burgh, has taken over the duties formerly 


tion, Duquesne Light Company, 


performed by the late Arthur G. Butler. 
Mr. Sinclair will retain his former title. 
He has been connected with the organ- 
ization since 1925. Since then he has 
specialized 
He is a fel- 
low and past vice president of the Amer 
Electrical 
and a member of the Pennsylvania Elec- 
ric Assoc Insti- 
tute, As 


Companies and the 


handled many general and 


problems for the company. 
Engineers 


ican Institute of 


ation, Edison Electric 
sociation of Edison Illuminating 
American Standards 
Association. He has made many contri- 
butions to the has 


served as chairman of a._number of the 


technical press and 


committees of the v arious associations to 


whic h he belongs. 


GILBERT D. BuRLEIGH, Project Engi 
neer for the construction of West Penn 
Power Company’s new Mitchell Station, 
has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Station. 

A graduate of Pennsylvania State Col 
lege in mechanical engineering, Mr. Bur- 


leigh came to West Penn in June 1937 
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as a member of the Efficiency Depart- 
ment at Springdale Power Station. In 
1941 he was transferred to Pittsburgh 
as Power Department Engineer, devot- 
ing his time to maintenance and opera- 
tion of the smaller stations. 

When the No. 7 Unit was added to 
Springdale Station, Mr. Burleigh was 
made Project Engineer on the job, and 
has worked in the same capacity for 
Mitchell Station since that plant has 
been under construction. 

Mr. Burleigh’s headquarters are now 
at Courtney in the Construction Office 
of the new Mitchell Station. 


Max E. BrerscHNEIDER has been 
named director of employment of the 
Kansas City Power and Light Company 
by John W. B. Foringer, vice president 
in charge of Industrial Relations. 

Mr. 
Electrical Engineering from Northeast- 
ern University in Boston. He first joined 


Bretschneider has a degree in 
& 


the Kansas City Power and Light Com- 
193] 


company laboratory, moving successively 


pany in as a test engineer in the 
to assignments as laboratory foreman in 
1937 and as assistant superintendent of 
the Meter and Laboratory department 
since 1944. 

Mr. Bretschneider is past chairman of 
Kansas City Section of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, a 


the 


member of the Meter and Service Com- 
mittee of the EEI, the Missouri Society 
of Professional Engineers, the Missouri 
Valley Electric Association, and the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers. 

Succeeding Mr. Bretschneider as assis- 
tant superintendent of the Meter, Ser- 
Laboratory department is 
ILAURENCE W. JONES who has been em- 
Mr. 


Jones has been foreman of that depart- 


vice and 
ployed by the company since 1928. 


ment and is one of the employee design- 
rack for meters that 
speed the testing from 80 to 300 single 


phase meters a day. 


ers of a new test 


B. F. Kinde was appoined manager 
of the company’s new Plaza Store. Mr. 
Kindell has been employed by the com- 
pany since 1921 when he joined the over- 
head engineering department, transfer- 
ring in 1928 to the lighting steam and 
commercial service division as a lighting 
and Mr. Kindell is a 
former president of the South Central 
Business Association, the employee Mu- 


sales engineer. 


tual Benefit Association of the company 
and is currently serving as vice chairman 
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of the Heart of America Chapter of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 


Doucias Dow formerly Director of 
Commercial Research of The Detroit 
Edison Company, has been elected Pres- 
ident and General Manager of the De- 
troit Testing Laboratory, which has been 
reorganized to furnish Detroit industries 
with advanced testing and development 
service enjoyed only by large companies 
in their private laboratories. 

Mr. Dow brings a distinguished civic 
and engineering record to his new post. 
In the regime of several mayors, he has 
served as Detroit’s Commissioner of Pur- 
chases and Supplies, as President of the 
Board of Water Commissioners, and as 
Trustee of the Wayne University Foun- 
dation. 

He served as Vice President of the old 
Detroit Engineering Society and was one 
of the charter members of the new Engi- 
neering Society of Detroit and is Assis- 
tant Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Rackham Engineering Foundation. In 
September, Governor Sigler of Michigan 
appointed Dow as a Commissioner of the 


Community Builders 
(Continued from page 6) 


done, we've come a long way in develop- 
ing an efficient, smooth-operating organi- 
zation that is providing a high type of 
public service. Today, we're coming to 
you again with plans for the future, ask- 
ing your help in realizing the new objec- 
tive because if we are to realize them we 
have to depend heavily on the best efforts 
of each of you. 

Right now, as we go on with this pro- 
gram, we are facing power demands that 
exceed anything we've known before, 
. The 


story in a nutshell is that we are expand- 


even through the war years 


ing, tying up a lot of money on which we 
can expect no returns until the program 
is completed. To meet such a situation 
we've got to tighten our belts and settle 
down to a real operating job. We've got 
to make the most of our operating dollar 
and we’ve got to keep service up to stand- 
ards while we wrestle with a power 
situation that is going to become even 
tighter. 

Your stake is as big as anyone else’s. 
In this program we're not making pro- 


*-. . ’ 
vision for a recession. Instead, we're 
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Michigan Department of Mental 
Health. 

During the war, following two years 
in Washington in the Motor Transport 
Division, he was transferred to the 
China-Burma-India theatre at New 
Delhi, as Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Quartermaster Reserve. 

The Detroit Testing Laboratory was 
founded in 1903 by William P. Putnam 
who has retired as President. It served 
in its early years as a wet-nurse for a 
number of Detroit’s now famous fac- 
tories. It was the sole source of chem- 
ical assistance for such companies as Cad- 
illac, Ford, Buick, Olds, Durant, Hupp 
and other automotive concerns, accord- 


ing to Mr. Putnam. 


On the retirement of THomas H. 
BLAIKIE, assistant treasurer of the Con- 
necticut Light and Power Company since 
1927, he will be succeeded by RicHarpD 
P. PEALE, an accountant for the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Blaikie began his career in the 
public utilities field 43 years ago with 
the Consolidated Railway Company of 


shooting at a future that will mean 
greater expansion of all industry includ- 
ing our own, and that can only lead to 
the security for which all of us are striv- 
ing. 


Key-Operated Resetting Device 
for Cumulative Demand 
Registers Aids Meter Reading 


’ bg ra > 
(Continued from page 23) 


original position. This prevents the reg- 
ister from being left in an inoperative 
condition with the key removed. 

Each key issued to employees author- 
ized to take demand register readings is 
serially numbered and charged to the in- 
dividual employee. However, if unauthor- 
ized use of the key is made during the 
period between regular readings, or if a 
foreign key has been used, this fact will 
be clearly evident to the meter reader 
because of the fact that the “as found” 
reading on the demand dials will not 
agree with the previous “‘as left” reading 
which was recorded on the meter read- 
ing record sheet by the previous meter 


reader. 
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Connecticut and later was employed by 
the Berkshire Street Railway Company 
in Pittsfield, Mass., and the New Eng- 
land Investment and Security Company 
in Boston. 

He subsequently returned to New 
Haven where he served as head book- 
keeper and chief clerk for the Connecti- 
cut Company, successor to the Consoli- 
dated Railway Company. In 1912 he 
was associated with the United Electric 
Light and Water Company in Water- 
bury, and after serving as auditor for the 
Albany and Southern Railway Company 
for a short time, returned to Waterbury 
in 1917 as auditor for The Connecticut 
Light and Power Company. Mr. Blaikie 
became assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany in 1927. 

Mr. Peale joined the Eastern Con- 
necticut Power Company, a predecessor 
of The Connecticut Light and Power 
Company in 1925 and has since been a 
traveling auditor for the company and a 
member of its bookkeeping and statistical 
departments. He is a graduate of Nor- 
wich Free Academy and Norwich Uni- 
versity where he was a member of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon fraternity. 


The lock resets are installed as stand- 
ard equipment for all cumulative type 
demand Consolidated 
Edison System and all demand register 
reset mechanisms will shortly be of this 
tvpe. There are approximately 30,000 
key-operated reset 


registers on the 


cumulative demand 
registers in use on the Company's system 
at the present time, and their use has 


been found entirely satisfactory trom a 





meter reading standpoint as well as from 
the meter engineering and meter mainte- 
nance viewpoints. 
Power Industry Successfully 
Meets Peak Power Demand 
} 


(Continued from page 1) 


West Central: Reserve margin 8 per 
cent. Curtailment of 3,000 kw in effect. 

Southwest: Reserve margin 5 per cent. 

Mountain: Reserve margin 13 per 
cent. A curtailment of 9,000 kw in 
effect. 

Pacific Northwest: Reserve margin 4 
Power loads amounting to 
12,000 kw had been shifted to offpeak 
hours. 


per cent. 


Pacific Southwest: Reserve margin 4 


per cent. (Continued on next page) 
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The peak power demand occurred 
Tuesday afternoon, December 23, in 
New England and along the Middle At- 
lantic sea coast. Farther west and south 
it occurred earlier in the month. 

The passing of the high December 
peaks, caused by the short days of the 
period and pre-Christmas holiday activ- 
ities, will appreciably lower the demands 
on power company generating facilities 
during the next six months. Meanwhile 
new installations of electric generators 
are being made at a record-breaking rate. 


How REA Cooperatives Fared for Power 


Power companies serve about 500 of 
the approximately 900 REA cooperatives 
in operation. Reports from all these com- 
panies, except 24 not yet heard from 
(which serve 32 cooperatives), give in- 
formation which contradicts, insofar as 
the power companies are concerned, the 
recent “power shortage” report by REA 
Administrator Claude Wickard. 

The policy of the companies was to 
make power available to the great body 
of consumers and avoid interruptions of 
their power supply. They met all the 
demands of their REA contracts except 
in the case of one company where a cur- 
tailment of 10 per cent was in effect for 
two days and later another curtailment 
of 15 per cent was in effect three days 
due to equipment failure and low stream 
flow. 

The reporting companies accepted 47 
additional contracts to supply power to 
cooperatives and furnished additional 
power in 18 more instances to municipal 
plants or smaller companies to enable 
them to increase the power supply to co- 
operatives. Only three companies in- 
volving the supply of five cooperatives 
were unable to accept at once all requests 
from cooperatives for power contracts, 
although ‘in a number of cases transmis- 
sion distances were considerable and 
shortages of materials and labor on the 
part of the companies and on the part of 
the cooperatives caused extended delays. 


Building Program 

A year-end check with equipment 
manufacturers showed orders for 17 mil- 
lion kw of generating capacity to be de- 
livered in the next four years. There 
were 800,000 kw of generating capacity 
delivered late in 1947 but not in opera- 
tion at the year end. The industry ex- 
pects a more favorable margin of reserve 
practically everywhere in the country by 
early 1949 and normal reserves by the 


end of 1951. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


1948 


JANUARY 
12-14 Canadian Electrical Association, Winter Conference, Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec, Can. 
26-30 American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 

5-6 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Power Sales Conference, President Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

5-6 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Communications Committee, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

9-10 Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, New Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

9-10 Prime Movers Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

9-11 Meter and Service Committee, EEI, Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

12-13 Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

16-17 Accident Prevention Committee, EEI, Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


19-20 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Prime Movers Committee, Hotel Alexander, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


19-20 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Electrical Equipment Committee, Castleton 
Hotel, New Castle, Pa. 

19-20 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Systems Operation Committee, Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa. 


26-27 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
Castleton Hotel, New Castle, Pa. 


MARCH 
1-5 The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Spring Meeting, New 
Orleans, La. 
11-12 Oklahoma Utilities Association, Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
14-18 National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


APRIL 


5-8 National Association of Corrosion Engineers, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

6-8 Fourteenth Annual Sales Conference, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

7-9 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Engineering Conference, President Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

8-10 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Annual Conference, Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Florida. 

12-14 National Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants, New Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

13-14 Indiana Electric Association, Young Men’s Utility Conference, Ipalco Hall, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


19-21 Purchasing and Stores Committee, EEI, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
27-29 Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 
28-30 Missouri Association of Public Utilities, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 


MAY 


3-5 Engineering Committees, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


5-7 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Rural Round Table Discussion and Sales 
and Rural Conference, President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


7-9 Westinghouse Agent-Distributors Association, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
10-13 National Fire Protection Association, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
18-21 National District Heating Association, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

24-25 Meter and Service Committee, EEI, Lafayette, Indiana. 


27-28 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Accounting Conference, (Place to be 
determined). 
27-28 Public Utilities Advertising Association, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JUNE 
1-3 EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N..j. 
16-18 Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Inc., Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, Cal. 
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O. Titus Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa. 


(Executive Committee) 


The Executive Committee consists of the following members of the Board of Directors: Messrs. H. B. 
Bryans. W. H. Burke, R. E. Dillon, A. H. Kehoe, E. L. Lindseth, P. H. McCance, W. H. Sammis, 
L. V. Sutton. 





EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
(Continued) 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


D. C. Barngs.... Virginia Electric & Power Co., Box 431, 


Charlottesville, Va. 


Southern California Edison Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. J. Bauer 


S. R. BERTRON 
Houston Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Texas 


J. B. Buack 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Curtis E. CALDER 
Electric Bond and Share Co., New York, N. Y. 


J. W. CARPENTER 
Texas Power and Light Co., Dallas, Texas 


SAMUEL FERGUSON 
The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford. Conn. 


J. F. Focarty..The North American Co., NewYork, N.Y. 


H. P. Liversipce 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. W. Lyncu 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 


E. A. YATES 


E. J. MacHotp 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


.. Alabama Power. Co., Birmingham, Ala. F : 


T. W. Martin. 


J. W. McAFEE q 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


Irwin L. Moore 
New England Electric System, Boston, Mass. 


Grover C. NEFF 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wisc. | 


A. B. Paterson 4 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. © 


. Consolidated Gas Electric Light & ~ 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WILLIAM SCHMIDT, Jr.. 


R. H. Tapscott 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Georce N. Tipp 3 
American Gas & Electric Co., New York, N. Y. ¥ 


J. V. Toner Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 4 


The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1947-1948) 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting Division General, H. B. HARDWICK 
Application of Accounting Principles, H. H. ScarF 
Customer Activities, GLENN Ray 

Depreciation Accounting, A. H. KUHN 

General Accounting, O. K. Boyp 

Plant Accounting, L. C. PursELL 

Taxation, Hersert S. Howarp 


COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division General, RALPH P. WAGNER 
Commercial Sales Section, J. S. ScHUCHERT 

Farm Section, E. C. EASTER 

Industrial Power and Heating Section, J. R. HARTMAN 


Residential Section, J. M. STEDMAN... .......0eceeececeees 


Sales Personnel and Training, R. S. BELL 
Wiring and Specifications, R. F. HARTENSTEIN 


ENGINEERING 

Engineering Division General, P. H. CHASE 
Electrical Equipment, CHESTER A. CORNEY 
Hydraulic Power, G. R. STRANDBERG 

Meter and Service, W. G. KNicKERBOCKER 

Prime Movers, G. C. DANIELS 

Transmission and Distribution, THOMAS J. BROSNAN 


GENERAL 

Accident Prevention, E. J. 
Industrial Relations, C. B. BouLetr 
Insurance, 1. M. CARPENTER 
Membership, J. F. FoGARty 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y.@ 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. | 
Pioneer Service & Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill. = 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York Power & Light Corp., Albany, N. Y. 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. | 

The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LEE er Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 


The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio © 


Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. * 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, Mass. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


:amereeneeekewan ee eeeesecccccesceeeeesss «Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. © 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. ¥i 
The North American Co., New York, N. Y. 


Purchasing and Stores, R. S. KING. .......sscecccecceees Gobseenes Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. © 


Prize Awards, H. M. SAwyER 
Rate Reseneck. EN. SURAT: «ccc ccdccccvccees . 


Statistical, WINSOR MartTIN ececcecccceoe eocces ecmwieeeceece 
Transportation, JEAN Y. RAY........seeececees occomuede 


. American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. © 
Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. , Chicago, Ill. | 

Pioneer Service & Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill. 4 

Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. | 


Codes and Stardards (a Subcommittee of the Board of Directors), H. B. Bryans. . Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. © 








